


Will Washington welcome Tito? 

As this issue goes to press there is no indication 
that Tito’s visit to London augurs any improvement 
in the religious situation in Yugoslavia. On the con- 
trary, Foreign Minister Koca Popovic told newsmen 
in London that Prime Minister Churchill and Foreign 
Secretary Eden had not raised the question of religious 
freedom at all in their discussions with the Yugoslav 
chief. He added, however, that “the information which 
interested them was given to them.” In other words, 
the total effect of the visit of the Communist dictator 
may well have been to consolidate the anti-religious 
policies of this frankly Marxist regime. On March 21 
Belgrade “strictly prohibited” all visits to Cardinal 
Stepinac. Now we hear rumors that Tito may visit 
the United States. Unlike Stalin, the Yugoslav Presi- 
dent likes to make political visits to other countries, 
going to the extent of practically forcing his presence 
upon unwilling foreign governments. in a letter pub- 
lished in the N. Y. Times on March 24, the first post- 
war Czech envoy to Belgrade, Josef Korbel, reminded 
Americans that in 1946 Tito forced himself upon 
democratic Czechoslovakia, to the great distress of 
the Yugoslav people, who interpreted the visit as 
a manifestation of Czech political solidarity with 
their oppressor. He has used the same technique on 
this most recent occasion. According to the apologetic 
explanations appearing in British newspapers, Mr. 
Eden found himself in a position where he could 
not refuse Tito’s suggestions that he be invited to 
come to London. It is to be hoped that our American 
representative in Belgrade will not be similarly out- 
maneuvered. Although we are sending jet planes to 
Yugoslavia, we should be able to dispense with this 
sort of reverse lend-lease. 


Realism about the budget 

Months ago this Review reluctantly concluded that 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to make 
substantial cuts in the Truman budget for fiscal 1954. 
That budget called for expenditures of $78.6 billion. 
We assumed at the time that President Eisenhower 
meant what he said when he insisted during the 
campaign that the nation’s defenses must not be 
weakened. Now along comes Senator Taft expressing 
the hope that $4 billion can be cut from the $46.3 
billion budgeted for defense, $2.5 billion from the 
$7.6 billion ticketed for foreign aid, and $1.5 billion 
from other Government activities. What the basis 
is for the Senator’s hope for cuts in foreign aid and 
domestic civil spending, we do not know. For the 
reduction in defense expenditures he seems to be 
relying on the request which Defense Secretary Wil- 
son recently made to the armed services to report 
on the effects of a $4.5 billion slash in their appro- 
priations. Even as the Senator was talking, the 
French Premier, René Mayer, was headed for Wash- 
ington seeking not less, but more aid for Indo-China. 
According to reports, the Administration is prepared 
to underwrite the training and equipment of a native 
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army there. This would cost at least $400 million 
in addition to the $400 million we are already spend- 
ing in Indo-China. Then there is talk, too, of increas- 
ing our aid to Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa. If these 
new expenditures are voted, the foreign-aid budget 
may be bigger than Mr. Truman estimated. As for 
the defense budget itself, what about the MIT report, 
described in these columns last week, which recom- 
mends that we spend between $16 and $20 billion 
over the next three years on defense against atomic 
attack? Unless reducing the budget is more important 
to us than national security, we may well have to 
increase rather than lower the Truman budget. 


Insurance against inflation 

Despite staunch support from Bernard M. Baruch, 
Sen. Homer E. Capehart has lost his fight for standby 
economic controls. The combined opposition of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and other powerful groups was more than 
he could overcome. But the Indiana Republican, 
hitherto known as a foe of controls, may yet emerge 
from the controversy with no worse than a draw. 
Last week a number of witnesses before the Senate 
Banking Committee strongly supported another bill, 
which the Senator is also sponsoring, giving the Presi- 
dent power to impose a ninety-day freeze on wages, 
prices and rents should any new emergency arise. 
The Chamber of Commerce is willing to accept this 
compromise, which breaks the solid business front 
against Mr. Capehart. So is President Eisenhower, 
who had no enthusiasm for the standby bill. And 
eleven members of the Senate Banking Committee 
have agreed to join Senator Capehart in pushing 
the bill. That leaves only three committee members 
—Senators Bricker of Ohio, Bennett of Utah and 
Goldwater of Arizona—opposed to providing the 
country with minimum insurance against another 
price binge and further depreciation of the dollar. 


Reuther on labor unity 

As if to dampen any sanguine expectations about 
the AFL-CIO peace talks scheduled for April 7, 
Walter Reuther opened the United Auto Workers 
convention at Atlantic City by stating the CIO price 
for labor unity. It was stiff and challenging. The 
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president of UAW, who is also the head of the CIO, 
announced that the AFL would have to meet four 
conditions before unity could be achieved. It would 
have to respect the industrial-union structure of all 
CIO affiliates, agree to machinery for settling jurisdic- 
tional disputes, oust all known racketeers and stop 
practising racial and religious discrimination. Airing 
these last two conditions from a public platform 
was scarcely a tactful way to prepare the ground for 
the bury-the-hatchet talks. Responsible AFL leaders 
who have been striving to eliminate racketeering and 
discrimination from their unions will likely regard 
Mr. Reuther’s remarks as an ultimatum, and a need- 
lessly insulting one at that. When they gather around 
the table on April 7 they may have something to say 
about the CIO’s obvious failures, such as the con- 
tinued presence of Communist-infiltrated locals in 
the Packinghouse Workers, and even in Mr. Reuther’s 
own UAW. 


.» +» Communists, and long-term contracts 
As for the UAW convention itself, the proceedings 
went their way in pre-established harmony, firmly 


directed by the Reuther administration. The Com-, 


munist issue fizzled out when only a tiny minority 
opposed giving new powers to the executive board 
to reject findings of local trial committees and con- 
duct new trials. This additional authority is needed 
to enforce the UAW ban on Communists holding 
union office. Sometimes local trial committees white- 
wash Communist officials for purely personal or 
political reasons. On the only other issue that might 
have provoked an old-fashioned UAW brawl—the 
question of long-term contracts—Mr. Reuther con- 
fused his opponents and their Communist allies by 
asking the convention for a mandate to reject such 
long-term contracts in the future. Mr. Reuther’s stand 
on long-term contracts represents such a complete 
change i his position that it will be as confusing to 
his frienis, and to automobile employers, as it was 
to his union rivals. He owes the public a further 
explanation. Perhaps he was expressing opposition 
only to long-term contracts which are applied in a 
static and ultra-legalistic way, and still favors long- 
term contracts which permit adjustments to meet 
unforeseeabie economic changes. Such contracts pro- 
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mote a desirable stability between unions and em- 
ployers, as in the case of the five-year agreement 
UAW entered into with General Motors in 1950 
(Am. 6/3/50, pp. 264-65). 


Bonn leads toward Western unity 

On March 19 West Germany became the first 
European nation to ratify the Allied-German treaties 
that will rearm Germany in a six-nation alliance, 
terminate the Allied occupation and place Germany 
on an equal footing with other countries of the West. 
Over stubborn Socialist insistence that the unification 
of Germany had to precede approval of the treaties, 
the Bundestag (lower house) voted for the third 
and final time for the European Defense Community 
Treaty by 224 to 165, and for the Peace Contract by 
226 to 164, each time with two abstentions. The 
treaties now go to the Bundesrat (the upper house) 
for final approval. A favorable majority will be 
slimmer there, but is almost certainly assured. It is 
also most likely that the constitutionality of the trea- 
ties will be upheld when the Socialists challenge 
them in the courts, as they will surely do. The triumph 
of Chancellor Adenauer’s policies is most significant 
now, for it puts the French, who fathered the whole 
European unity concept, squarely in the position of 
being able to wreck or save that unity. Happily, 
an Interim Committee of the six nations concerned 
(France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg) was able to report on March 
25 that the entire six protocols that France has made 
prerequisites for her ratification had been agreed 
on and passed to the respective Governments for 
final approval. 


. . . France agrees to compromise 

This agreement was possible because France finally 
compromised on a key point. The European army 
treaty provides that in case of an emergency in the 
overseas territories of a member state, that state may 
withdraw troops from Europe to meet the danger, 
provided the Supreme Command in Europe consents. 
The French had insisted on a revision requiring the 
North Atlantic Council to instruct the Commander 
to give consent whenever any nation sought to with- 
draw its troops. The compromise the French Govern- 
ment agreed to on March 25 will still empower the 
Commander to veto the withdrawal of troops, but 
only if such withdrawal would entail danger to the 
peace of Europe. With this hurdle cleared, the other 
five protocols were quickly agreed on. They concern 
the training and interchange of officers, the shipment 
of arms overseas, the mobilization of troops, and the 


relative voting strength of Germany and France in » 


the ministers’ council. The way now seems fairly well 
open for France’s Premier René Mayer to bring the 
treaties before Parliament for ratification. It’s a good 
guess that M. Mayer, now in Washington, will be 
told frankly that the amount of U. S. aid will depend 
on France’s following Bonn on the road to unity. 
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Ambassador Bowles retires 

Chester Bowles, our recently retired Ambassador 
to India, deserves commendation for a job well done. 
On March 19, it is true, Gerald Dooher, acting chief 
of the Voice’s Near East, Africa and Asia Division 
and Dr. Stanley S. Ghosh, head of the India section, 
testified that Mr. Bowles had recommended “toning 
down” our anti-Communist propaganda beamed to 
India. Mr. Bowles admitted that he had done this. 
But his self-defense was sound. He had feared that 
the negative emphasis of our propaganda would 
force the Indians to make “balancing” statements 
against us as part of their policy of keeping neutral 
in the cold war. All Mr. Bowles had asked for was 
a change of technique in getting our anti-Communist 
story across. During his stay in India no one 
has done more than Mr. Bowles to acquaint the 
people of India with our position in the cold war, 
to warn them of the Communist threat and to show 
a sincere, practical concern for their progress. In 
a press release to Indian newspapers dated March 
21, he criticized the country for regarding the cur- 
rent world struggle as a contest between two power 
blocs, each bent on world domination. “Any implied 
charge of a ‘plague on both your houses’,” said the 
former Ambassador, “seems to us not only wholly 
unwarranted but also dangerously unrealistic.” He 
scored Indian admiration for Red China as “apparent 
acceptance of evil methods totally inconsistent with 
the deep-seated Gandhian beliefs of the Indian 
people.” Chester Bowles had come to understand 
the Indian mentality as few Americans have. No one 
knows this better than the Indians themselves, who 
are deeply disappointed at his leaving their country. 
The President wished to retain him, but (according 
to reports) the Connecticut GOP refused to “clear” 
the former Democratic Governor of their State. 


Pan-African Islam 

Will Cairo, capital of Egypt, and Pretoria, capi- 
tal of the Union of South Africa, become opposite 
poles in a gigantic struggle between white man 
and black man for the control of the African con- 
tinent? Fears of such a possibility and of the wide 
door it would open for the advance of world com- 
munism were aroused by a recent announcement 
that a Pan-African congress would be held in Cairo, 
under Egyptian auspices. What is particularly dis- 
turbing about the plan to make North Africa a base 
of operations for Pan-African Islamism is the part 
that a rapidly expanding Islam is bound to play in 
any large-scale explosion of Pan-African nationalism. 
With full allowance for possible exaggerations in 
the statistics, recent census figures show a phenom- 
enal increase of African Islamism, much greater, pro- 
portionately, than Catholicism has enjoyed. Accord- 
ing to a careful estimate in the London Tablet 
for February 28, in Black Africa alone, where the 
population totals over 129 million, there are about 
13 million Catholics and over 28 million Moslems. 


Catholics account for 9.9 per cent of the popula- 
tion, Moslems for 21.7 per cent. In some twenty 
years time it is estimated that Islam has gained fully 
twice as many converts as Catholicism. Factors in 
this predominance are the special appeals Islam 
makes to the native Negro, along with the informal 
ease of its infiltration and propagation. African mis- 
sionaries have long recognized Islam’s dangerous 
drawing power, greatly heightened of late by the 
violent “white supremacy” campaign in South Africa. 
Thus Islam may be capable of polarizing the racial . 
issue by consolidating anti-white sentiment and 
thereby creating a very serious political problem. 
Islam’s bid for a spiritual monopoly and political 
hegemony of Black Africa therefore calls for the ut- 
most tact on the part of U. S. commercial, industrial 
and educational agencies in dealing with the wide- 
spread drive for self-government among Africa’s native 
peoples. 


. . and the “Voice” 

This problem of Islam’s steady advance among 
the native peoples of Africa suggests a much broader 
question from the standpoint of U. S. policy. What 
picture of America do our propaganda and our 
films convey to the rest of the world? The current 
controversy over the effectiveness of the Voice of 
America makes this question very timely. As Dr. 
Rufus E. Clement, president of Atlanta University, 
pointed out on March 22, we are in danger of 
missing a major opportunity. Speaking on a program 
under the auspices of the United Negro College 
Fund, Dr. Clement divided the world’s population 
roughly into three groups of 800 million each: one 
largely under Communist control, one loosely united 
with the democracies and one without definite al- 
legiance either way. This last third, he noted, is 
“virtually all colored.” Our victory against com- 
munism will largely depend on their attitude toward 
us. Communists are busy acquainting this last third 
with ugly stories of racial conflicts in this country. 
Without idealizing good or minimizing evil, our 
films could do a good job if they were to show the 
progress we have made—the extent to which Negroes 
are actually integrated in our American life, living 
and working with other citizens in our communities, 
our professions, civic boards, educational and chari- 
table institutions, in business and industry, as well 
as in many types of religious cooperation. The 
awarding by His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, on the same March 22, of the papal Cross 
“Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice” to Judge Harold Stevens 
and Mr. Gerard L. Carroll (Am. 3/21, p. 669), for 
example, could show the great non-white world that 
religion is a bond of fellowship between men of 
different races in this country. It doesn’t make sense 
for us to go on neglecting to portray the really im- 
pressive progress we have made in America in 
achieving racial integration, when the Reds are 
portraying only our failures. 
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Growth of Good Friday observance 

Thirteen States will this year observe a legal holi- 
day on April 8, Good Friday. They are Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Lou- 
isiana, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, North Da- 
kota, Pennsylvania and Tennessee. Bills to designate 
Good Friday a legal holiday are pending in Kansas, 
New York and North Carolina. The California Legis- 
lature has set aside the hours from noon to three P.M. 
for formal observance. The “More Reverent Obser- 
vance of Good Friday” movement is growing in Buf- 
falo, Indianapolis, Toledo and Yonkers, N. Y. In the 
nation’s capital President Eisenhower gave a sym- 
pathetic hearing to the Washington Committee for 
the Three Hours Observance, which requested that 
Federal employes be released from work during the 
Tre Ore period and that members of the armed ser- 
vices be enabled to observe it. In this growing move- 
ment toward at least an adequate external observance 
of Good Friday, the action of Portland, Ore., where 
the joint appeal by the churches was dropped, stood 
out as an unfortunate backward step. Religious leaders 
yielded to an organization of business men, who 
objected to the loss in trade. 


Britons like state medicine 

In view of the debate in this country between 
the proponents of compulsory and voluntary health 
insurance, reports on Britain’s nationalized health 
services are invariably seized upon as debating am- 
munition. Clifton Daniels, reporting in the New York 
Times for March 28, gives an account of the British 
system which differs radically from the usual picture 
of “state medicine” current in this country. According 
to Mr. Daniels, the nation-wide health service, which 
has now been in operation for nearly five years, while 
not without its defects, “unquestionably works well 
enough to justify itself fully in the minds of the 
people and a majority of the medical profession.” 
Even the Fellowship for Freedom in Medicine 
(formed to protect the doctor’s freedom against the 
encroachments of state socialism), speaking through 
its honorary secretary, Dr. E. C. Warner, feels that 
“the national health service in some form will always 
continue.” In the beginning the plan provided for 
complete medical care at government expense. The 
annual bill ran to about 3 per cent of the nation’s 
income. (The United States spends about 4 per cent 
of its annual income on health services.) Now, how- 
ever, British patients are required to contribute what 
amounts to about 5.8 per cent of the gross outlay 
(i.e., that much of the 8 percent). Doctors average 
around $6,300 annual income. That is more than most 
British professional men make. Dentists, who now 
make only about $3,500 a year, are far from happy. 
Opinions vary as to the quality of medical care. Vital 
Statistics show that the nation’s health is improving. 
But Dr. Warner believes that, though the poorest 
patients get better attention, the standard of medical 
care generally has been somewhat lowered. 
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THE NATION’S HEALTH NEEDS 

With the recent appearance of Volumes II and 
III, the five-volume report of the President’s Com- 
mission on the Health Needs of the Nation, Mr. 
Truman’s final effort to deal adequately with the 
growing problem of putting proper medical care 
within the reach of all Americans, is now complete. 
The two new studies are entitled America’s Health 
Status: Needs and Resources, and a Statistical Ap- 
pendix to it (Washington G.P.O., $1.25 and $1.50). 

They outline and document the diversified needs 
of the American people in regard to the promotion 
of health and the prevention, diagnosis and treat- 
ment of disease. They give detailed consideration 
to the health problems of particular population 
groups, such as mothers and children, industrial 
workers, farmers, migratory workers and the aging. 
They also evaluate the resources for dealing with 
their health problems in terms of available and needed 
physicians, dentists, nurses, hospitals and clinics. 

There will unquestionably be a wide diversity of 
opinion about the practicality and desirability of 
the cooperative Federal-State-Regional plan the com- 
mission proposed last December as the best way to 
complement the work of voluntary insurance plans 
(Am. 1/3, p. 369). It is hard to see, however, how 
anyone can question the fact that the five-volume 
report furnishes the most up-to-date information we 
have on the country’s health needs and its present 
equipment for coping with them. 

But will Congress take any immediate action on the 
Magnuson report? Very likely not. To begin with, 


' the American Medical Association has opposed the 


commission from the day it was appointed. AMA 
spokesmen blasted it as “an attempt to play politics 
with the medical welfare of the American people.” 
When the first volume of the commission’s report 
appeared last December, the AMA dubbed it “com- 
pulsory insurance,” which it identifies with “social- 
ized medicine.” As recently as March 14 President 
Eisenhower professed to the House of Delegates of 
the AMA meeting in Washington that the words 
“compulsory” and “socialized” rubbed him the wrong 
way. His Administration, he assured the doctors, 
would never forsake “our traditional system of free 
enterprise” in medicine. 

Nevertheless, the Magnuson report is by no means 
a dead issue. On March 18 the National Health 
Council, consisting of forty-two national professional 
societies and organizations working in the field of 
health services, proceeded to discuss the report at 
its meeting in New York City. It did so, moreover, 
after having been strongly urged by the AMA to put 
the report on ice. 

Labor unions and the public may demand action 
on the nation’s health needs. The Administration may 
have to resurrect the Flanders-Ives bill of 1949. The 
President promised last fall, during his campaign, 
to put a “floor” under medical services, He may yet 
have to do so, in some form or other. G. G. 
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Congress has begun its annual hassle to decide 
whether the voteless, unrepresented people of Wash- 
ington will this year be allowed to have daylight 
saving, so it seems in order to report the latest devel- 
opments in the unending fight for home rule in the 
District of Columbia. 

The daylight-saving comedy began when the House 
District Committee decided 8-7, to disallow it. This 
is a rehearsed and oft-played script. It is also ritual 
for the Senate Committee to pass it. Then the House 
Committee will “yield to pressure,” the House will 
then pass it in one form, the Senate in another. Then 
it will go to conference, then new votes will be taken, 
the President will sign the bill, about the middle of 
May, as in the past. 

The ridiculousness of this farce was pointed up 
by the new District Committee chairman, from south- 
ern Illinois, who said his constituents would never 
understand it if he voted for DST, though their cows 
are not affected by the District law. 

More serious was a recent 5-4 decision of the 
District’s highest Federal tribunal in upholding the 
right of a downtown restaurant to refuse service to 
Negroes. In 1871-72, the District's then Legislative 
Assembly passed a comprehensive statute forbidding 
discrimination in eating, recreation and other public 
places. The majority held the statute was not a mu- 
nicipal ordinance but “general” legislation, and hence 
an illegal use of Congress’ delegation of authority; 
the minority that it was merely a local ordinance. 
The case is now before the Supreme Court. 

At this point a new factor entered. Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell filed a brief amicus curiae in the name 
of the Government against the decision of the lower 
court, making the new point that the Congress has 
the right to delegate the power of general legislation 
to the District, just as it does to the Territorities. 
This alters the whole picture. 

Another trouble is Capital Transit Company. Some 
years ago a Miami syndicate headed by Louis E. 
Wolfson captured CTC, and since then the papers 
charge it is being milked. CTC has declared several 
dividends out of reserve surplus, including one whop- 
ping bonus, and has regularly restricted service. At 
the same time it also petitions the Public Utilities 
Commission for fare raises on the ground of losing 
money, which is true on operations. At this juncture 
the chairman of PUC resigned and promptly became 
a vice-president of CTC, which had secured from 
PUC several raises and now asks for another. 

The whole Congress is obviously not competent to 
act as city council for a city which is among the ten 
largest in the United States. Witrrm Parsons 


== 


The National Council of Catholic Women announced 
March 20 that it would sponsor Operation Hospitality 
for the third successive year. The program involves 
finding homes for 75 Catholic German and Austrian 
teen-agers who will come to this country for a year 
of study and observation of the American way of life. 
Writing from Germany, Apostolic Nuncio Archbishop 
Aloisius J. Muench of Fargo, N. D. urged: 

Inasmuch as these young boys and girls will 
be a very long way from their homes .. . I sin- 
cerely trust that our good American Catholic 
people will give these youngsters the hospitality 
characteristic of American Catholics . . . This 
phase of our foreign policy is the most fruitful 
of all as far as establishing good will between 
the United States and Germany. 

The State Department will pay all transportation costs, 
give each student a cash grant for incidental expenses 
en route and provide each with a $1,000 health-and 
accident-insurance policy. 
pm As noted in the current issue of the China Mis- 
sionary Bulletin, four foreign bishops, 30 priests and 
one brother have died at the hands of the Chinese 
Communists since 1940. In addition the Reds are re- 
sponsible for the deaths of at least 90 native Chinese 
priests. The four bishops martyred were Archbishop 
Cyril Jarre, O.F.M., of Tsinan; Bishop Alexander 
Carlo of Anlung; Bishop Leon De Smedt, C.I.M.C., 
of Siwantze and the American, Bishop Francis X. 
Ford, M.M., of Kaying. 
pw Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of the Federal Re- 
public of Western Germany, will receive the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws from Georgetown Univer- 
sity at a formal academic convocation on April 7. 
pw The Sacred Heart Retreat House for Priests at 
Auriesville, N. Y., will begin its fifteenth year on 
April 19. Since the opening of the House in 1939 the 
Jesuit Fathers have given 235 retreats to 2,062 of 
the clergy from 50 dioceses and 30 communities. 
pm A 1,200 acre tract of land about 20 miles north 
of Salem, Ore., overlooking the broad Willamette 
Valley, has been purchased for the construction of 
the West Coast’s first Trappist monastery. As soon 
as temporary buildings are erected the 47 choir 
monks and lay brothers of the Abbey of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe, Pecos, N. Mex., will move to the new 
site. 
pw On March 19 Most Rev. John F. Hackett was 
consecrated Titular Bishop of Helenopolis and Aux- 
iliary to Bishop Henry J. O’Brien of Hartford. The 
41-year-old prelate is a native of New Haven, Conn. 
He had been secretary to Bishop O’Brien since 1945 
and Vice-Chancellor of the diocese since 1951. 

V. S. K. 
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Moscow turns it 


on and off 


If we have learned anything at all about the policies 
of the Kremlin since 1945, it is this: its tactics 
follow a zigzag course alternating between “tough- 
ness’ and “peace,” but its strategy remains firmly, 
even ruthlessly, set on world domination. 

On March 21 Boris Leontyev, one of Radio Mos- 
cow’s best-known commentators, broadcast what our 
press publicized as a “new line.” He harked back to 
the way “the Soviet Union, the U. S. A. and Britain 
harmoniously cooperated” as allies during World War 
II to prove that the “peaceful co-existence of Com- 
munist and capitalist countries” was quite possible. 
This broadcast followed Premier Malenkov’s cooing 
notice to the Supreme Soviet on March 15: 

At the present time there is not one disputed 
or undecided question that cannot be decided 
by peaceful means. This is our attitude toward al! 
states, among them the United States of America. 

So we now have a verbal reversal of the “tough” 
tactic Stalin adopted on February 9, 1946, when he 
summarily junked the above “line,” which he had 
followed all through World War II. Stalin in 1946 
reverted to the rigidly Marxist tune that the war 
had been fomented by capitalist imperialisms and 
that the USSR had repelled the Fascists single-hand- 
edly through its insuperable Socialist economic and 
military power, and “monolithic” unity. 

From 1946 on Stalin strangled the satellites in 
Eastern Europe. He fomented civil war in Greece 
and Indo-China. He broke his word by furnishing 
Mao Tse-tung with arms. He tried hard to sabotage 
the economic recovery of Western Europe. He block- 
aded Berlin. He instigated the Korean war. 

Now that the free world has girded itself to repel 
further Soviet aggression and the Kremlin is em- 
barrassed by Stalin’s death, Moscow is turning on the 
soft music again—but not until after it has had allied 
planes in Europe and elsewhere shot at and shot down. 

What is behind this latest shift in tactics? Pre- 
mier Malenkov’s voluntary relinquishing of the post 
of secretary of the Communist Party, announced on 
March 21, may suggest a clue. In the Soviet system, 
much more than in the American, the only man who 
can achieve firm control of the Government is the 
man who has first achieved complete control of his 
party. It took Stalin until 1939 to consolidate his 
absolute mastery of the party and hence of the state. 
Malenkov moved up the same ladder: he became 
secretary of the Central Committee of the party under 
Stalin, and then, directly under Stalin, Deputy Chair- 
man of the State Council of Ministers. 

Instead of heading the party as well as the Govern- 
ment, however, Malenkov has been replaced in the 
CP secretariat by a five-man directorate, of whom 
Nikita S. Khrushchev seems to be the leader. If this 
change implies any weakness on Malenkov’s part, 
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his overtures may be intended to give him time to 
consolidate his position in the Kremlin. In any case, 
he is said to want time to prepare for the big war 
to come, which he is said to regard as inevitable. 

More importantly, the Kremlin knows our new 
Administration is pestered by people impatient to 
balance the budget and reduce U. S. foreign com- 
mitments. Malenkov probably figures this is a good 
time to “turn on” the peace talk in the hope that 
we will relax. To those tempted to fall for this new 
line, let us recall that he also said on March 15: 
“With relation to foreign policy ... the Soviet Union 
will unchangeably carry out the tested policy .. .” 
Soviet strategy remains the same. So should ours— 
only more so. 


Taft-Hartley legalities 


To the members of the Senate and House labor com- 
mittees, who are presently engaged in revamping the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the following “horrible example” 
should be of some interest. 

Way back in 1950, the Financial Employes Guild 


(CIO) undertook to sell unionism to 1,900 white- 


collar workers in the main office of the Cleveland 
Trust Company. While the organizing drive was in 
full progress, the bank decided to reward its faith- 
ful employes by increasing their wages and improving 
their vacation plan. On the eve of the representa- 
tion election in May, 1951, the bank came through 
with a second wage increase. The union lost the 
election by 300 votes. 

Immediately thereafter the Guild appealed the 
election to the National Labor Relations Board, charg- 
ing the bank with an unfair labor practice. In the 
course of the hearings, the bank piously replied that 
it had hiked wages and improved the vacation plan, 
not to influence the election, but solely to meet 
competition for white-collar workers and keep wages 
in line with the cost of living. 

Days and weeks went by. Finally the board de- 
cided that the bank’s rebuttal wouldn’t hold water. 
It pointed out that the announcement of the first 
wage increase came two months before a scheduled 
wage reopening and was accompanied by an anti- 
union letter, and that the improved vacation benefits 
were announced two years after competing banks had 
granted the same concessions. The board found also 
that the bank had assisted employe committees which 
were opposing the guild. So NLRB threw out the 
election and ordered a new poll. 
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That happened six weeks ago, almost two years 
after the disputed election, nearly three years after 
the organizing campaign started. When the new 
election will be held, if ever, nobody knows. Cleve- 
land Trust has appealed the board’s decision to the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, and this means another 
delay of indefinite duration. 

The Financial Employes Guild is neither a rich 
nor a powerful organization. Even if the courts 
should eventually uphold NLRB, the guild may not 
be able to stand the expense of another organizing 
campaign and election. That means that the bank’s 
employes may never have a free and fair chance to 
decide whether they want union representation. Yet 
one of the main purposes of the Taft-Hartley Act 
is to guarantee such a free and fair choice to all 
workers, which is their natural as well as their legal 
right. We suggest to the distinguished legislators 
that NLRB’s procedures should be speeded up. 
Otherwise employers can continue to defeat the aims 
of the Taft-Hartley Act by exploiting its legal techni- 
calities. 


Look preaches a “resurrection” 


A top-flight science reporter, William L. Laurence 
of the New York Times, really buckled on the wings 
of fancy and did some out-of-this-world soaring in 
the March 17 issue of Look. Under the title “You May 
Live Forever,” he seemed to come periously close to 
parodying the Christian concept of the resurrection 
of the body. According to his dithyramb: 
Science has at last reached the point where it 
can promise men and women now living the 
realization of mankind’s dream throughout the 
ages—the resurrection of the physical body. Sub- 
ject to a few qualifications to be outlined later 
[it’s that easy], scientific means are now avail- 
able to assure all persons now living, for all 
time to come and for as long as life remains 
on earth, a continuity of existence of their physi- 
cal bodies in a never-ending, constantly renewing, 
self-perpetuating act of being reborn—in this 
world, not in the next. 
Mr. Laurence’s explanation gets a little perfervid 
and confused, but as far as our lay minds grasp it, 
the key to the matter is that “science” has now dis- 
covered that scar tissue, the stuff that heals our 
cuts and wounds, contains the seed of physical im- 
mortality. If a bit of this tissue can be preserved, 
under proper conditions, it can begin again the 
cycle of embryonic growth, infancy, adolescence and 
so on. Even today, runs the fantastic thought, before 
the proper conditions for such growth have been 
developed, a piece of, say, Winston Churchill’s scar 
tissue could be put in a deep freeze and the seed of 
physical immortality kept suspended until conditions 
are ripe for Mr. Churchill to begin again his physi- 
cal life cycle. 

Fantastic? Surely it must be to anyone who has 
even the slightest conception of what the human soul 


is and what Christian revelation teaches about the 
resurrection of the body. Is a “part” of Mr. Churchill's 
soul to be deep-frozen together with the bit of his 
scar tissue? Or will the new physical Mr. Churchill 
be animeted by a soul at all? 

Pathetic? The eagerness with which the article will 
likely be read is a sad commentary on how poorly 
Christian teaching is understood even by millions 
who call themselves Christian. It is pathetic because 
it reveals how eagerly those millions are groping 
for assurance that death is not the end—so eagerly - 
that they will grasp even Mr. Laurence’s straw. 

Easter is certainly the time for all who believe 
in the divinity of Christ, which proved itself above 
all in the Resurrection of His Sacred Body, to deepen 
their realization of the true nature of the resurrec- 
tion of our bodies. 

That resurrection, in Christian belief, is not a mere 
living on and on physically in this world. It is the 
bodily entrance into a new kind of life—the perma- 
nent state of blessedness or reprobation. It means, 
therefore, the total transformation of “this muddy 
vesture of decay” into what St. Paul calls “a spiritual 
body,” reunited to the soul to share either the Bea- 
tific Vision of God or the eternal punishment of Hell. 

Mr. Laurence’s chimera of “eternal life” on earth 
not only overlooks the truth that it is our spiritual 
souls which vivify our bodies. Much worse, he promises 
to soulless flesh no more than an endless condemnation 
to this valley of tears. He has, indeed, tried to banish 
the sun from Easter. 


Senator Bricker again 


On March 23 the influential Washington Post began 
a whole series of editorials on Senator Bricker’s pro- 
posal to cripple the treaty-making power by a con- 
stitutional amendment. The Post believes that Mr. 
Bricker “has created the most momentous consti- 
tutional issue since President Roosevelt attempted 
to pack the Supreme Court.” This issue has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves “because of the 
complicated nature of the Senator’s proposed con- 
stitutional amendment and because of the aura of 
illusions that he has cast about it.” 

We are concerned here with the way the Senator 
argued in favor of his resolution in his Senate ad- 
dress March 13. First, he sought to give the impres- 
sion that S.J.R. 1 enjoys invincibly powerful support. 
It is true that 63 Senators are listed as co-sponsors. 
But several of them have asserted publicly, and more 
of them privately, that their sponsorship meant 
merely that they were willing to have the subject 
discussed. In his March 13 address Mr. Bricker 
transmogrified them all into full-blown backers of 
his resolution. By their action, he asserted, they 
“thus have joined in expressing the need for a 
measure of this kind .. .” 

Mr. Bricker’s next sentence likewise inflates the 
facts: 
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The American Bar Association, the American 
Legion, and, in fact, a group of organizations 
nationwide in character and so numerous that 
two pages are required to list them, are sup- 
porting the principle involved in this resolution 
(emphasis added). 

Does that mean that the American Bar Association 
supports the Bricker resolution? Hardly. The ABA 
has its own resolution on the subject, known as the 
Watkins Resolution (S.J.R. 43). The fact is that the 
ABA is split down the middle over its own resolution, 
albeit far less radical than Mr. Bricker’s. 

What about the list of supporting organizations 
two pages long? It would be worth the printing price 
to spread that list in the Congressional Record so 
all Congress could see the type of “nationwide” 
organizations Mr. Bricker cites as his support. It 
would probably be a carbon copy of the list of 
super-patrioteers who supported the Immigration 
and Naturalization Act of 1952. 

The second illusion Mr. Bricker sought to conjure 
up was that there are no effective arguments against 
his resolution. “I have not yet heard any opposition 
of any substance” he asserted on March 13. The 
Senator was able to come to that conclusion only 
by dismissing the most damaging argument against 
Section 2—that it would prevent the U. S. from 
joining in an effective disarmament program—as a 
“reckless charge,” in fact “the most absurd charge 
leveled against S.J.R. 1.” No reasonable man, he 
declared, “can describe the subject [atomic control] 
as purely domestic or national in character.” 

Of course not. But any effective international in- 
spection—the heart of the U. S. proposal in the UN 
Disarmament Commission—would interfere at a hun- 
dred points in our domestic matters. We cannot have 
guaranteed disarmament and the Bricker amend- 
ment. That point should be pressed when hearings 
are resumed on or about April 6. 


Th2 Finaly children 


The unfortunate Affaire Finaly (Am. 2/28 p. 583) 
has continued to arouse emotional reactions in France. 
It revolves around the disappearance of the two or- 
phan children of a Jewish couple who had confided 
them during the war to one Mademoiselle Marie- 
Antoinette Brun, in Grenédble. When the parents failed 
to return from their Nazi concentration camp, Miss 
Brun was declared their legal guardian. An aunt, 
now living in Israel, appealed this decision and a 
higher court reversed it. Miss Brun, a very determined 
woman, declared that she would deliver the children 
“neither to the Pope nor to Stalin” and has concealed 
their whereabouts. She defied the Gestapo, too. The 
children were baptized in 1949 after Miss Brun had 
become their legal guardian. 

France’s highest court has yet to pronounce a final 
verdict on the eventual disposition of the children, 
if they are located. The Minister of Justice has 
pleaded with the National Assembly not to permit 
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the issue to be clouded by political or philosophical 
passions. The case is a purely judicial one, he de- 
clared on March 8, and should remain on the judicial 
plane. 

Notwithstanding this prudent exhortation on the 
part of the Minister of Justice, a statement has been 
made in Paris by Baron Guy de Rothschild, lay leader 
of the Jewish community in France, which seems 
hardly calculated to calm the atmosphere. The Baron, 
in a declaration which was also published in the 
press of this country, puts the blame for the whole 
affair upon the Catholic Church herself. He made 
the allegation that “too many priests have played an 
active role in the Finaly case for us to hesitate in in- 
criminating the entire Church, which is a highly 
organized and hierarchical body.” 

This charge rests on a misconception of the extent 
of the Church’s religious authority. It corresponds 
rather to the caricature of the Church as totalitarian 
that appears in anti-clerical newspapers such as Franc- 
Tireur, which the Baron appears to have read with 
all too much attention. Pierre Gignac, writing in La 
France Catholique of March 6 on this subject, re- 
iterates the general position of Catholic spokesmen 
by saying that the Church herself is not involved in 
this issue. The underlying reason is that it is not 
responsible for all the acts of the faithful: 


The newspapers who write in this way mani- 
fest a curious conception of the freedom of a 
Christian. If the acts of Christians were sub- 
jected, in daily details, to a servile, literal and 
automatic obedience, in the way that Franc- 
Tireur and the rest today demand of them, then 
Franc-Tireur and its sympathizers would be justi- 
fied in saying of the Church what they have 
always been saying, namely, that it is a school of 
obscurantism and slavery. But, quite the con- 
trary, between the law and the Christian, there 
is all the distance of liberty and personal respon- 
sibility. The argumentation of this new anti- 
clericalism is of no validity either against the 
Christian or against the Church, but only against 
the “Christian” and the “Church” such as Franc- 
Tireur imagines them to be. 


This whole affair is, as we have previously described 
it, regrettable and distressing. The Rothschild charge 
does not make it less so. The Bishop of Grendble, 
as well as Cardinal Gerlier of Lyon, have publicly 
appealed to those who have the children to restore 
them to the court authorities. It cannot be said that 
the weight of the Church has been thrown against law 
and order. It is even more gratuitous to charge, as 
Baron de Rothschild does, that the Church is herself 
behind the disappearance of the Finaly children. 

The Baron apparently wants the French bishops to 
accept the quite erroneous conception of the Church’s 
authority over the faithful which, as the editorial in 


La France Catholique reminds us, has been hurled at | 


the Church as a reproach and condemnation by 
French anti-clericals ever since the Revolution. Should 
it surprise him that they refuse to do so in the Finaly 
case? 
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The tomb of Peter 





Roger T. O’Callaghan, S.J. 





For CENTURIES pilgrims have thronged into St. 
Peter’s basilica in Rome and knelt about a lowered 
area called the Confessio or burial place of Peter 
the Fisherman, directly before the high altar. The 
basilica, built mostly in the sixteenth century, stands 
facing due east towards the Tiber as our noblest 
monument to the tradition that Peter was buried in 
the Vatican. It had replaced the then dilapidated 
basilica which the Emperor Constantine had con- 
structed about the year 324 A.D. in honor of the 
Apostle on this same site. Yet the pilgrims, and even 
historians themselves, could hardly suspect what 
humble origins such a memorial really had, for it is 
only since 1940 that the spade has brought to light 
what the centuries had hidden. 

In 1939 when the tomb of Pope Pius XI was being 
prepared in the Vatican crypts, telltale sounds on the 
walls encouraged the workers to pierce them, thus 
revealing a small vaulted chamber unknown until 
that time. Thanks to the enlightened interest and to 
the full encouragement of the present Pontiff, Pope 
Pius XII, an archaeological commission under the 
direction of the late Msgr. Ludwig Kaas undertook 
a complete investigation of the Vatican underground. 
The first major publication of their meritorious labors 
comprises two handsome quarto volumes in Italian, 
Explorations under the Conressio of Saint Peter in 
the Vatican (1-Text, II-Plates) by B. M. Appollonj 
Ghetti, A. Ferrua, S.J., E. Josi, and E. Kirschbaum, S.]., 
with a preface by Msgr. L. Kaas (Citta del Vaticano, 
1951). We shall try to resume their findings here, 
with special attention to the question of Peter’s tomb. 


PaGAN CEMETERY AND Circus OF NERO 


The workers had hardly broken through the floor 
of the crypts when they came upon Christian burials 
and a cornice which was part of a Roman mausoleum. 
And so the daring and astonishing work went on, 
revealing two rows of mausoleums running roughly 
parallel east and west and separated by a small 
passage. These mortuary chambers (twenty-four, ap- 
proximately) all opened on the south and were of 
a rather well-to-do class of people. Some idea of 
the extraordinary riches in art and history they have 
yielded may be gained from the beautiful color 
pictures in Life magazine for March 27, 1950. 

These pagan burial chambers were in use from 
before 150 A.D. on into the fourth century. Burial 
was practised either by cremation, the ashes being 
housed in urns sealed up in niches of the walls, 
or simply by placing the embalmed bodies in stone 
sarcophagi. Apertures in the ground showed where 
libations were poured through to the buried below 


Fr. O'Callaghan, now at Fordham University, took 
his doctorate in Semitic languages and archeology 
at Johns Hopkins. He reports on excavations he fol- 
lowed closely and visited. He lectured at the Pon- 
tifical Biblical Institute in Rome (1946-52). In 1949 
he wrote the first report in English. 


and animal bones attested to feasts held in their 
honor. Striking mythological scenes of Tritons, satyrs 
and Bacchantes, and Venus rising from the waves. 
were depicted in frescoes; and others of Bacchus, 
the triumph of Dionysus, and Castor and Pollux 
were skillfully done in marble on the sarcophagi. 
Of course, we must think of these mausoleums, at the 
time of their usage, as standing in the open air, out- 
side the city area. 

The excavations have dealt a rude blow to the 
opinion that the Circus of Nero lay underneath the 
basilica of Constantine, for no trace of the circus 
walls has been found. Yet the circus did lie somewhere 
near the eastern end of the cemetery; for a tablet 
found there tells of a certain Heracla who wished a 
monument erected to him “in Vatic(ano) ad circum” 
(“in the Vatican near the Circus,” of Nero, naturally). 
But the latter’s precise orientation is still unknown. 


CHRISTIAN BURIALS; THE TRADITION OF PETER 


Clear evidence of Christian burials of about the 
fourth century was found in this pagan cemetery. One 
showed a young lady, Gorgonia, drawing water from 
a well, to signify eternal repose; near her are the 
words DORMITIMPACE (“She sleeps in peace”). 
Apart from some scenes or symbols also found in the 
catacombs, such as Jonas rescued from the sea, a 
figure with arms raised in prayer, the dove and olive 
branch, etc., there was, too, one important and beauti- 
ful mosaic of Helios, the sun-god, his head the center 
of a radiating nimbus, touched with gold, who was 
mounted on a chariot drawn by four fiery horses. 

Because of other unmistakably Christian scenes 
which form a unity in the same mosaic plan, it is 
natural to think of Helios as representing Christ, the 
sun of justice, the sun of salvation. Such a scene 
is most apt to show forth the hope of the deceased 
to rise again, like Christ, from the dark night of the 
tomb. These mosaics, then, dating from the third 
century and lying about forty-five feet east of the 
Confessio, are the earliest Christian funerary mosaics 
yet discovered. 

Again, near the Confessio, was found a sarcophagus 
lid from about 340 A.D., showing on one half Joseph, 
a prototype of Christ, being drawn from the well and 
sold by his brothers, only later to become a saviour 
in Egypt. On the other is shown the adoration by 
the Magi of the Christ Child, a Saviour through the 
cross, which is shown frontally, bare and without 
a base, the first time so exhibited. 

With regard to the burial of Peter the Apostle in 
the Vatican, this belief rests on a solid literary tradi- 
tion, going back to the first century A.D. Eusebius 
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especially, in his Church History (ca. 325), confirmed 
the tradition of the deaths of Peter and Paul in Rome 
under Nero (ca. 64 A.D.), and cited a Roman priest, 
Gaius, who under Pope Zephyrinus (c. 199-217 A.D.) 
spoke thus against the Phrygian heretic, Proclus: 
But I can show you the trophies of the Apostles. 
For whether you go to the Vatican, or along 
the Ostian way, you will find the trophies of those 
who founded the Church of Rome. 
The word “trophy,” a memorial, must here also mean 
a tomb, because Proclus sought to defend himself 
by saying that the tombs of Philip the Apostle and 
of his four daughters were at Hierapolis in Asia. It 
is a fact that anyone who would 


ing to latest reports from Rome, these bones are 
now being studied by experts, and although no defini- 
tive results have been reached as yet, it has been deter- 
mined thus far that they were of an elderly man of 
powerful physical growth. As for the coins, one was 
of the Emperor Antoninus Pius (138-161), six were 
from the years 168-185, and more than forty were 
from the years 285-325. 

With regard to the second question—whether Peter's 
burial place has been found-as far as the science of 
archeology goes, the answer is in the affirmative. 
Let us summarize the evidence. 

Directly beneath the Confessio, there was an area 
shaped roughly like the letter U, 





deny the tradition of Peter’s burial 
in Rome must explain why no other 
country but Italy has ever claimed 





open to the north. A red-colored 
| wall, which formed its western 
arm, was constructed about 160 











his burial and why, if the tradition 


A.D., as we know from tiles bearing 





were a pious invention, the bodies 
of Peter and Paul were not “found” 
together and in a Christian burial 
ground rather than, as in the tradi- 
tion, apart from each other, each 
in a pagan cemetery. Such ex- 
planations were never given. 
What evidence do the excava- 
tions undertaken in the Vatican 
since 1940 give us? First of all, they 

















the names of Aurelius Caesar (140- 
161) and Faustina Augusta (147- 
175), his wife, which were found 
in a drainage canal nearby. In the 
U-shaped area itself, however, the 
excavators found that no mauso- 
leum had ever been built. 
Strangely enough, unlike the rest 
of the cemetery, this area could be 
f entered only from the north or 














leave no doubt that the Emperor 
Constantine was convinced that Peter was buried here, 
as the outlines of his basilica, which have been re- 
covered with great clarity and completeness, plainly 
show. To speak of technical reasons for attributing this 
conviction to Constantine, he did not build on a level 
surface, but had partly to cut away the Vatican hill 
and fill in some 40,000 cubic meters of earth to the 
southeast where it sloped more deeply. Veins of water 
flowing from the north and washing the entire region 
were a constant impediment, as they are even today, 
and a whole cemetery, sacred to rich Roman families 
for many generations, had to be appropriated. Thus 
the terrain was already both physically and morally oc- 
cupied. Futhermore, in the early Church, a memorial 
was built over the tomb of a martyr, not just anywhere, 
and his relics were not to be moved, as they may 
be today. 

Actually, Constantine did not entirely destroy the 
cemetery he found there, but exercised a certain piety 
toward the dead. The technical and psychological 
difficulties he encountered and conquered show that 
the choice of a site for his basilica was imposed upon 
him and not left to his discretion. 


THE TOMB OF PETER 


When we consider the period before Constantine, 
we may ask two questions. Have the bones of Peter 
been found? Has the place of his burial been found? 

With regard to the first question, some human bones 
were found dispersed with loose earth and coins 
in a hollow beneath an underground niche. Accord- 
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northeast, and it contained no signs 
of cremation at all. But it did contain burials. Three 
tombs were clustered in a sort of semi-circle about a 


_ Spot in the red wall, and one of them was very poor, 


being a simple covering of the corpse by slanting 
brick tiles like an inverted V. One of these tiles bore 
a stamp from the time of Vespasian (69-70 A.D.). 
Let us reflect that, in the first century, before the cult 
of martyrs had arisen, Peter, who already was a con- 
demned criminal, could hardly have hoped for a burial 
better than one such as this, if any. 

To the three tombs already mentioned others were 
added in the second and following centuries, lying 
at different levels as was dictated by the slope of 
the hill or by the earth as it rose with the passage 
of time. Thus they formed a sort of shaft in the central 
spot, which was never invaded by any of the later 
burials, some of which, of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, must have been of important persons in the 
Church. At this spot then, a first-century burial had 
taken place, evidently attended with special care and 
watchfulness as time went on. This conclusion natu- 
rally raises the question of who was buried there. 

Furthermore, directly above this first-century tomb 
a series of three superimposed niches was worked 
into the red wall at the time of the latter’s construc- 
tion (ca. 160 A.D.). The lowest was originally under- 
ground, and it was under this that the human bones 
referred to above were found. The upper two formed 
a sort of little shrine, which has been reconstructed 
as shown in the illustration accompanying this article, 
pleasing in its elegant simplicity. Its diagonal floor plan 
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shows the original orientation of the burial under- 
neath. The niches, the two columns and the slab of 
travertine which rested on them were discovered by 
the archeologists to be largely intact. This shrine is 
very important because it brings us to the “trophy” 
or memorial of Peter to which the priest Gaius re- 
ferred about the year 200 A.D. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN WRITINGS 


Later in the third century a small wall was added 
to the right of the shrine to support the red wall, 
which had cracked at this point. On it were found 
countless Christian graffiti (writings) in Latin such 
as “Victor /with Gaudentia/ may you live in Christ.” 
On this wall neither the name Peter, nor any single 
word written out in Greek, appeared. However, on 
the red wall, among earlier Greek graffiti, were the 
letters II E T P. These can be naturally completed 
to read II E TP OC (“Peter”). 

An exciting discovery has been recently announced, 
in the Osservatore Romano of November 22, 1952, 
by Prof. Margherita Guarducci of the University of 
Rome. In a niche of the Valerii mausoleum, about 
eighty-one feet east of the Confessio, were found por- 
trayed two heads, one above the other. The higher 
one is sketchily outlined in charcoal, while the lower 
one is more accurately traced in red lead, and partly 
redone in charcoal. The latter is of an old man, com- 
pletely bald, with a deeply furrowed brow, large eyes 
and pronounced nose, and with a pointed beard out- 
lined against the upper part of his robe. Who he was 
the letters PETRU on the left, continued by S on 
the right of the head, tell us, and this name is followed 
by an inscription, also in red lead, which contains 
a prayer to Peter to intercede for all the Christians 
who are buried near his body. The head, though not 
skillfully drawn, is not without personal character. 
Nothing warrants our thinking that the upper head 
represents the Apostle Paul. The name Christ also 
appears in abbreviated form, XS-HS for Christus 
Hiesus (“Christ Jesus”), but it may be a later pious 
addition to the inscription. 

This new discovery is most important. Since the 
inscription was partly covered by a sustaining wall 
built by Constantine’s workmen, it evidently antedates 
his basilica. Prof. Guarducci would place it in the late 
third century, say about 280 A.D., while not excluding 
the early fourth century. Although this precious docu- 
ment suffered much from the builders and from the 
great humidity of the place, still it could be deciphered 
and photographed in time, and will be published 
in due course. Needless to say, it helps greatly to con- 
firm the interpretation given to the pre-Constantinian 
findings under the Confessio itself. 

It will interest our readers to know that in a 
recent study entitled Saint Peter: Disciple, Apostle, 
Martyr (Neuchatel: 1952, 229 pp.), the noted Swiss 
Protestant theologian, Oscar Cullmann, concludes 
that the martyrdom of Peter in Rome under Nero 
is a fact which should be given its proper place in 


the history of the early Church. Furthermore, he 
claims (p. 186) that the excavations have confirmed 
the tradition that “the execution of the Apostle took 
place in the Vatican area.” 


CONCLUSION 


We can very briefly summarize the evidence that 
St. Peter’s tomb has been found where it has always 
been believed to be. The Emperor Constantine, in 
building his basilica, gave more solemn and external 
form to the cult of Peter. The excavations show that 
he created a monument out of the little shrine, 
adorning it with plates of yellow, blue-veined 
marble. He did not, therefore, erect an altar, but 
a memorial to Peter, situated in the center of the 
apse of his basilica. The altars which were buiit 
later over this memorial have served and still serve 
as vivid reminders that Constantine did not have to 
invent the place of Peter’s burial, but that he had 
before him the “trophy” of Gaius, built about 160 
A.D. on the Vatican hill. 

These excavations have not yet, of course, yielded 
all their riches. We look forward with eagerness to 
the new light they will continue to shed, not only 
on profane history, but on the very origins of Chris- 
tianity itself. 


European Catholics 
on war and peace 





Robert A. Graham 





A NNoUNCEMENT THAT the French Semaine 
Sociale of 1953 will be devoted to the subject of “War 
and Peace” shows that Catholic peace movement in 
Europe, long dormant, has awakened and is now 
gathering momentum. It also calls the attention of 
American Catholics to the very real and serious chal- 
lenges that the cold war brings to the consciences of 
our coreligionists across the Atlantic. The Korean fight- 
ing and the rearmament program have brought to 
the forefront the debate over the moral justification 
of modern war and the obligations of the Christian to 
take part in preparations for it. One of the reasons 
why the political projects for the defense of Europe 
continue to remain stalled is that these moral questions 
have not yet been fully answered to the satisfaction 
of public opinion in Western Europe. It would not 
be too much to say that the key to the future of Euro- 
pean defense may be found in the future course of 
the Catholic peace movement on the continent. 

For almost five years after the end of the war, Euro- 
pean Catholics paid little attention to the problems of 
organizing for peace. The reasons for what La Vie 
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Intellectuelle in its December number concedes was 
a “somewhat belated” entry into the field are many 
and varied. Distracted by internal problems, France 
played only a neutral and passive role in the United 
Nations. When the disappointments of the League of 
Nations are recalled, this was an understandable 
attitude. Italy and Germany endured military occu- 
pation, which was considered a sufficient peace move- 
ment by itself. Austria went into and remains in a 
state of suspended political animation. Belgium and 
the Netherlands were in no position to take any 
significant initiatives. It is true that much was done 
toward European unification during 
this period. But these projects were 
always non-military in nature. It was & 
as though Europe did not want to think 
again about war and peace. 

The growing split between East and 
West was bound to revive the old 
problems Europe had hoped it could 
avoid. By 1950 the direction events 
were taking had become all too evident {| 
to the average man. A sharp conflict 
of conscience arose in the wake of 
the growing cold-war tensions. 

The basic reason for this conflict was 
the widespread conviction that no war 
can be legitimate in modern conditions. 
The destruction in human life and 
cultural values that accompanies war 
in the atomic age is too great, many 
feel, to outweigh the advantages of even successful 
self-defense. Another less widespread but important 
factor is the European tendency to see the East-West 
crisis as essentially a power struggle between two 
economic systems, both equally materialistic. This 
feeling is especially strong among the working classes. 
It is confirmed when the worker sees that promised 
economic or social reform is endangered by the calls 
to rearm. This offends his sense of social justice and 
discredits in his eyes the projects for the defense of 
Western Europe. And, in general, many segments of 
public opinion among Catholics feel that there are 
other objectives equally urgent, from the conscience 
point of view, which the rearmament policies are in 
danger of jeopardizing. 

The Germans face a special set of anxieties. Until 
a couple of years ago they were told, and had good 
reason to believe, that it was bad for a German to be 
a soldier. For the past two years, however, they have 
been told that the defense of Europe depends on 
German soldiers—with the additional prospect that 
West Germans may find themselves fighting other 
Germans from the Soviet zone. This mental -conflict 
is no bagatelle, especially as the revival of German 
military strength evokes unhappy memories every- 
where, including Germany. 

These scruples arise even where there is question 
of sheer self-defense. The rise of conscientious objec- 
tion in Europe is symptomatic of the depth of feeling 
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on the subject. The editor of one Belgian Catholic 
peace publication takes the position that while a person 
may have the right and even the duty to resist aggres- 
sion positively, it remains a moot point whether such 
resistance should be violent or non-violent in charac- 
ter. This writer has heard intelligent and informed 
ecclesiastics discuss seriously whether, in the final 
analysis, it would not be more lawful to let Western 
Europe be entirely overrun by the Red Army. Such 
arguments against self-defense are doubly valid, in 
their eyes, for what are called “preventive” wars or 
wars of “liberation.” If Western Europe’s conscience is 

not yet satisfied about the need for 








simple self-defense, it goes without 
saying that a military policy suggestive 
of a war of liberation today commands 
no support whatever among our allies 
in NATO. 

The Church herself has a stake in 
this debate. The faithful are turning 
to her for guidance. In addition, the 
enemies of the Church, playing on the 
deep-seated longing for surcease from 
the threat of war in the heart of the 
average European, accuse her of being 
a tacit ally of the “war-mongers.” Al- 
though this charge is little short of 
amazing, considering the repeated calls 
for peace uttered by Pius XII since 
® the end of the war, the fact that it 
is made demonstrates that the issue of 
war and peace has now entered a new phase. 

A significant date in the revival of the Catholic 
peace movement was the appointment in March, 1950 
of the Archbishop of Paris, the now Maurice Cardinal 
Feltin, to be international president of Pax Christi. 
This movement (not to be confused with Pax Romana) 
had been founded in 1945 by Bishop Théas of Lourdes 
as a crusade of prayers for Franco-German reconcilia- 
tion. Its object was rather to heal the wounds of a past 
war than to form consciences on the general question 
of war and peace. In early 1950, however, the decision 
was taken, in view of the new challenges, to reorganize 
the movement and to give Pax Christi a broader man- 
date, with new structure and methods. It is reported 
that this decision was made upon the direct inter- 
vention of the Holy Father. 

Events were soon to emphasize the opportuneness 
of the reorganization. In June, 1950 the Communists 
launched their attack on South Korea. Simultaneously 
the European Communists pushed the Stockholm 
Peace Appeal, which quickly registered a spectacular 
propaganda success. Included among the announced 
signers were many prominent Catholics, including 
leading clergymen. Although the Stockholm Appeal 
was a Communist political device, obviously these 
Catholics felt it was preferable to be exploited by the 
Communists than to seem to be indifferent to the cause 
of peace. This decision in turn revealed the shocking 
lack of a coherent Catholic position on the moral issues 
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of the contemporary crisis and demonstrated how 
much ground had already been lost to the Reds on 
the peace front. 

In mid-December of 1950, therefore, Catholic 
representatives from ten nations, among whom were 
included several bishops, met at Paris under the chair- 
manship of Cardinal Feltin and adopted a program of 
action on three levels for Pax Christi. The program 
embraces action on the spiritual level, through prayer 
and other exercises of reparation. On the intellectual 
level, it promotes the development and propagation of 
Catholic teaching on the broad questions of world 
peace. Lastly, Pax Christi strives to facilitate and 
improve mutual understanding among the peoples of 
all nations. 

The international organization of Pax Christi is 
composed of national sections, each under the direction 
of a member of the hierarchy, with its own statutes 
adapted to particular situations but conforming to the 
general objectives of the wider organization. Last 
summer the first Congress of Pax Christi was held at 
Assisi, where, among other activities, the cold war 
was discussed by leading specialists under the chair- 
manship of the Dominican, Pére Ducatillon. 

This summer International Pax Christi (head- 
quarters: 5, rue Mabillon, Paris viii) will meet at 
Altenberg, the old Cistercian monastery near Cologne, 
August 2-7. On this occasion a special program for 
university students and youth leaders will be led by 
the Jesuit, Pére Bosc. 

Because it is an organization including many nations 
and particularly because it is under ecclesiastical di- 
rection, Pax Christi strives to remain on the level of 
principle, without attempting to judge contemporary 
events or push for any determined program of action. 
In a sermon preached at Notre Dame in Paris on May 
6, 1951, Cardinal Feltin declared: 


Pax Christi does not intend to pass any value 
— on current events. In any case, how 
could we do it equitably? That is not our role. 
Our Christian mission is to ask light and strength 
for those who carry the burden of responsibility 
and our effectiveness will not be any the less for 
being indirect. 

However, the movement is not pacifist. This point was 
cleared up at a meeting in Luxembourg last December 
where it was declared explicitly that Pax Christi stands 
for peace, not at any price, but “with respect for 
tights.” 

Pax Christi’s self-denying ordinance reflects the wide 
division of opinion that exists among European Cath- 
olics not only on the issue of war and peace but on the 
broad front of current problems. It also corresponds 
to the desire of the Church to function as a guide to 
consciences rather than as a determiner of policies. 
This does not mean that other Catholic groups or in- 
dividuals, including bishops, are held to the same pru- 
dential rule. One of those whose views have attracted 
the most attention both in France and in Germany is 
Bishop Ancel, auxiliary of Lyon. In a series of articles 


published in L’Essor, the Catholic weekly of St. Eti- 
enne, beginning December 2, 1951, he condemned pre- 
ventive wars and wars of liberation. Those who took 
part in them, he said, are war criminals. Although the 
writer spoke in a hypothetical vein and his objective 
was primarily to clear away the confusion engendered 
by Communist propaganda in his predominantly work- 
ing-class readers, his words were interpreted by many 
as an indirect criticism of the United States, to which 
is ascribed a leaning to this form of war. Bishop An- 
cel did not, however, deny in theory the right of self- - 
defense. 

On the other hand, there are not lacking church- 
men whose analysis of the duties of the Christian today 
is more concrete. Canon Jacques Leclercq of Louvain, 
for instance, has pointed out that as long as the Rus- 
sians cannot be counted upon to agree to a serious 
project for disarmament there is no alternative for the 
West but to rearm itself. This is a situation of fact that 
does not depend upon the West, he wrote to the 
Mouvement Chrétien de la Paix (49, due Ducale, Brus- 
sels, Belgium) last September, adding: 

But even within this situation we can still act in 
various ways for peace, by combating the spread- 
ing of false reports, by working for international 
organization and by developing an authentic love 
of peace. 

A position somewhat analogous to this has been 
taken by Rev. Max Pribilla, S.J., of Stimmen der Zeit 
(cf. Catholic Mind, September, 1952). Of particular 
interest is the attitude of Rev. Francis Stratmann, O. P., 
who has expressed his conditional support of the Aden- 
auer policy, on the understanding that its objective is 
exclusively defensive. Writing on August 28, 1952 to 
a group of young German Catholics who are challeng- 
ing this policy, the German Dominican, whose pre- 
war efforts for the cause of peace were hailed by paci- 
fists, took the view that the integration of Germany 
into the military defense of the West could undeniably 
serve to prevent war and to that extent was justifiable. 

He did not, however, attempt to conceal the risks 
inherent in this course. Such a program, he conceded, 
could play into the hands of the militarists or nation- 
alists. “We shall go along,” concluded Father Strat- 
mann, “only in the degree that it is a matter of strict 
intentions and measures of defense.” He expressed his 
conviction that such were, in fact, the intentions of the 
United States and the other Western powers. 

The conflict of conscience now under way in the 
heart of the average person in Western Europe is a 
dramatic one that commands the interest and sympa- 
thy of Americans, particularly Catholics. Out of it will 
undoubtedly emerge a coherent set of principles that 
will go far toward guiding men through the present 
crisis. 

It would not be unfair to note in conclusion that not 
all the elements of a balanced position have yet been 
given full consideration in Western Europe. The en- 
slaved peoples behind the Iron Curtain reproach their 
fellow Christians in the West for indifference to their 
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plight. It is more than obvious that the attitude of 
East European Catholics on the subject of wars of 
liberation could be quite different from that of Bishop 
Ancel. It is doubtful that Soviet Zone Germans are in 
agreement with the reservations of Father Stratmann. 
And many American families may legitimately con- 
sider that they are doing more for the cause of lasting 
peace by sending their sons to Korea in the name of 
the United Nations than those in Western Europe 
whose sons declare themselves conscientious objectors 
in the name of humanity. 


Problem of 
‘‘mixed marriages” 





Robert Cissell 





D URING THE LAST TEN YEARS there have been 
over three million marriages in this country witnessed 
by a priest. Better than one-fourth of these, or between 
eight and nine hundred thousand, were mixed. In 
1951 there were over 80,000 mixed marriages and 
in 1947, the peak year, there were more than 100,000. 
Remember, too, that these were the mixed marriages 
performed before the priest with the Catholic party 
remaining in the Church. We have no estimate of 
the number of civil marriages attempted by Catholics. 
*. Because a mixed marriage is a threat to the sta- 
bility of family life, a serious danger to the faith of 
the Catholic partner and the children, and on the 
average a low birth-rate union, it is important that 
we learn as much as possible about this problem 
which involves hundreds of thousands of Catholics. 

Before 1943 very few dioceses reported Catholic 
and mixed marriages separately in the Catholic Direc- 
tory, so little can be done toward determining the 
long-term trend in the mixed-marriage rate if there 
is one. Fortunately, since 1943 most of the dioceses 
have reported marriages by type, so it is possible 
to get an accurate picture of the problem over the 
years 1943-51. As the following figures, taken from 
the Official Catholic Directory, reveal, not only is 
the mixed-marriage rate high, but it gives little in- 
dication of declining: 


Year: 43 4°45 %°46 °47-49 °50 51 
M-M Rate: 29% 30% 28% 26% 27% 27% 
Yet we must not be pessimistic and conclude that 


the consistent opposition of the Church to mixed 
marriages is failing to produce results. To evaluate 
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the mixed marriage question fairly, we must take 
into account the fact that Catholics are very much 
a minority in a country where the sacredness of mar- 
riage is often unrecognized, and “quickie” unions and 
easy divorces are commonplace./ 

Though under 20 per cent of our population is 
Catholic, in 73 per cent of the marriages performed 
before a priest in 1950-51, both parties were Catholic. 
To see the positive results of the opposition to mixed 
marriages, visualize this simple situation. If a Catholic 
young man started out to find a wife, if he had no 
special opportunities to meet Catholic girls, if re- 
ligion made no difference to him or to the girls he 
met, there would be only-one chance in five that 
he would accidentally marry.a Catholic. It_is no 
accident that in three cases out of four he leads a 
Catholic girl to the altar. Thus there seems to be no 
doubt that a large majority"of our people are follow- 
ing the teaching of the Church on mixed marriages. 

The problem now is how more effectively to reach 
the Catholics who are ‘marrying non-Catholics. Since 
one out of every four marriages involving a Catholic 
is a mixed marriage, this means that out of every 
seven Catholics entering upon the married state, one 
weds a non-Catholic. Can this rate of mixed marriages 
among us be reduced, or is this one of those situations 
in which we have to run as fast as we can to stay 
where we are? Perhaps much might be done by 
analyzing the methods of those dioceses and parishes 
that have been unusually successful in reducing mixed 
marriages. 

Recently I compared the proportion of mixed mar- 
riages to the proportion of Catholics in the total 
population in all U. S. dioceses. As would be expected, 
there was a generally decreasing mixed marriage 
rate as the proportion of Catholics in any area went 
up. But there were also many striking exceptions 
to this trend. Dioceses with about the same percentage 
of Catholics would often have widely varying mixed- 
marriage rates, as is indicated in the following table 
for the year 1950: 


Mrxep MARRIAGE RATES 


(in two groups of dioceses with approximately the same 
percentage of Catholics) 


Proportion of Catholics Rate of Catholic 


Diocese in population marriages=mixed 
, errr rr De “sawenteloes 18% 
Peer ree BE errr 19 
Mee Sloe eae Oe  wacehuunty) 22 
Oe Sie eos hs Me Ae aetcscs 22 
reer _ Se eee 80 
»_ ares ae Me. deiwesteonas 31 
| Ror ror a eee $l 
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ranging from 18-19 per cent to 30-40 per cent, we have 
differences than can hardly be due to chance. Of 
course, it cannot be concluded without further study 
that the dioceses with the low rates necessarily have 
better methods of controlling mixed marriages. They 
may, for example, simply be luckier in that their 
Catholics are concentrated in limited areas or in 
nationality groups where there is a natural tendency 
for them to intermarry. Other factors could also be 
operating to reduce mixed marriages in those dioceses. 

But if the lower rates in some dioceses are the result 
of more effective methods of encouraging Catholic 
marriages, then it would be valuable to learn what 
these methods are and to have this information made 
available elsewhere. 

A careful analysis of the reasons for the low mixed- 
marriage rates in certain dioceses would therefore 
seem to offer a fruitful field of research for Catholic 
social scientists. If present rates continue, we may 
have nearly a million mixed marriages during the 
coming decade. Any information that will reduce this 
Humber will contribute to the welfare of Catholic 
family life and to the reduction of leakage from the 
Church. 

A detailed comparison of diocesan mixed-marriage 
rates, as suggested above, would involve considerable 
time and work. However, it is relatively easy to locate 
and analyze the methods of the more successful 
parishes in any one diocese. From the experiences 
of such successful parishes, methods may be found 
that can be applied more generally. 

For example, St. Mark’s Parish in Cincinnati has 
a very low mixed-marriage rate when compared with 
the national and archdiocesan rates. The pastor attrib- 
utes this low rate in large part to the social and 
athletic program now carried on for the youth of 
the parish. Prior to 1944, St. Mark’s had no special 
program for young people. During the period 1944-45 
the parish put a youth program into operation. Because 
this program met a real need and had the active 
support of the pastor, it grew rapidly until it now 
includes: 

All phases of scouting. 

CYO activities. 

A junior Markian Youth Club for high-school stu- 
dents. The monthly dances of this group attract as 
many as 800 or more young people from all over the 
city. 

A senior Markian Youth group for those out of high 
school. This group holds occasional dances and other 
functions. 

A club room for the youth of the parish, used 
particularly by the teen-agers. 

Eight modern bowling alleys. 

A broad program of athletics for boys and girls 
through grade and high school. 

A Glee Club composed of grade and high school 
girls, 

Obviously a program as broad as this involves 
a lot of problems in financing and administration. 


At St. Mark’s these are handled principally by laymen 
and women in the parish. In this way St. Mark’s 
has been able to maintain a social and athletic pro- 
gram for the youth of the parish without its interfering 
with the priestly work of the pastor and his assistants. 
Some people argue that a parish should not be in 
the bowling, baseball and dance business. This is 
simply a question of adopting the proper means to 
the desired end. If experience teaches us that innocent 
amusements, provided by a parish, greatly help to 
produce the spiritual results the Church is striving . 
for, it seems to be the part of Christian prudence to 
provide them as parish activities. Why should we 
let others monopolize such diversions by providing 
them in secular surroundings, sometimes with harm 
to souls? 

After eight years of an active youth program, 
what are the results at St. Mark’s? First of all, the 
parish has a fine spirit. The social and recreational 
as well as the religious life of the people is centered 
there. So far as marriages are concerned, the pastor 
estimates that at least two dozen Catholic marriages 
have resulted from friendships that started at the 
parish bowling alleys. Incidentally he also says that 
at least a dozen converts had their first contact with 
the Church when friends brought them to the parish 
bowling alleys. 

Probably the most conclusive evidence in favor 
of the youth program is the drop in mixed marriages 
since the work was started. During the 16-year period, 
1929-44, there were 370 marriages with 97 of them 
mixed, for a rate of 26.2 per cent. During the 8-year 
period, 1945-52, there have been about the same 
number of marriages, 341, but only 53 were mixed, 
for a rate of 15.6 per cent. Pulling the mixed-marriage 
rate from 26.2 per cent down to 15.6 per cent means 
a drop of 40 per cent in the rate itself. 

If we consider only the last five years, during which 
the youth program was more fully operative, there 
have been only 26 mixed marriages out of 200, for 
a rate of only 13.0 per cent. This is less than half 
the mixed-marriage rate for the diocese as a whole— 
though here, again, other factors should be taken 
into consideration. It seems reasonably certain, how- 
ever, that much of the improvement in the mixed 
marriage situation at St. Mark’s can be credited to 
the youth program, with its frequent opportunities for 
boys and girls to meet in wholesome surroundings 
under proper supervision. 

The importance of social contacts was also brought 
out in a study conducted by the Chancery of the 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati. During the first six months 
of 1952 there were 588 mixed marriages in the arch- 
diocese. Social contacts were listed by 391 of the 
588 Catholic partners as the occasion for their meeting 
the non-Catholics who became their husbands or 
wives. If, as these figures indicate, two-thirds of 
the mixed marriages originate in sdvial-contacts, then 
it would seem-that-a—secial program—for-our—youth 
has an important place-in-parish life. 
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Our Catholic schools should also be helping solve 
this problem. In particular I have in mind courses 
in marriage and family life such as are already offered 
in many high schools and colleges. In these days 
when there are so many dangers to sound family 
life and many homes no longer offer good preparation 
for it, all Catholic colleges and high schools should 
have courses on the family. Perhaps such courses 
should even be required. 

These courses, besides emphasizing the disadvan- 
tages and dangers of mixed marriages, should stress 
the wonderful positive nature of a Catholic union. 


A mixed-religion couple in love may feel that their 
case is an exception and will work out fairly well, 
as sometimes happens. But if a couple hopes to par- 
ticipate fully in the sacramental life of the Church, 
they can do so only if both are Catholics. 

Perhaps the long overdue downward trend in the 
mixed marriage rate will become a reality if we help 
our youth more to meet each other socially, and 
educate them in the positive values of Catholic family 
life. Merely being against mixed marriages has done 
a good deal, but we seem to have reached the limit 
of this approach. 





Incident on 
Beaufort Street 





Charles A. Brady 





NOTE: Among the lesser ironies of history, surely, 
must be the fact that the jeu desprit of a Catholic 
saint has become one of the sacred scriptures of Soviet 
communism. St. Thomas More's Utopia is enshrined 
next to Das Kapital. If the Vatican can declare a 
martyred Chancellor a saint because his blood flowed 
red as Pentecostal vestments in witness of the truth, 
why, then, may not the Kremlin honor, as a Red saint, 
the wit who first intimated that Nowhere might some- 
day be Somewhere? 

Well, the rich cream of that especial jest was a 
letter delivered to the hand of Thomas More’s great 
Anglican biographer, R. W. Chambers, Quin Pro- 
fessor of English in University College, London. It 
came from the Karl Marx-Engels Institute of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Union of Soviet 
Republics; and it courteously requested the address 
of certain Catholic Sisters of a Beaufort Street Con- 
vent. These nuns, the Institute had been informed, 
knew something of the great Communist ideologue, 
Sir Thomas More. “It proved impossible for us,” the 
letter read, “to find out the name and the address 
of these ladies. We would be infinitely obliged to 
you for letting us know what you have found out 
in this direction.” Professor Chambers put the cultural 
commissars in touch with the lady contemplatives 
who, in their quite different way, also belonged to a 
cultural commissariat. Only they cultivated another 
garden. 

The following tableau has taken the small liberty 
of juggling a date or two and of intuiting the re- 
sultant conversations which, in sober fact, were limited 
to an exchange of letters. Even in that relatively 
golden age, B.S.—before Stalin—freedom of travel was 
hardly one of the Four Freedoms for Soviet intellec- 
tuals. 
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At intervals a few yellow leaves drifted lazily down 
in front of the unassuming entrance of 28 Beaufort 
Street, Chelsea, London S.W. 3, the London convent 
of the Congregation of Adoration Réparatrice. Only 
an apathetic newsboy broke the hush of the mellow 
autumn afternoon, with his thin cry of: “London 
Times.” There would have been a more strident 
breach of the silence if the scare headlines on his 
sandwich board could have shouted aloud. They 
read: AMERICAN PANIC CONTINUES. STOCKS 
DIP FURTHER. PRESIDENT HOOVER CALLS 
FOR CONFIDENCE. 

Two men, with the stiff bearing one used to asso- 
ciate with nineteenth-century autocrats and which 
lingered on in this century only in the north and 
east of Europe, bought a paper from him. They were 
as alike in their departmental way as any two peas 
in a collective farm pod; or as Nikolai Gogol’s 
farcical moujiks, Bobchinsky and Pobchinsky, in a 
classic Russian comedy that had already offered some 
embarrassment to the government these two stiff 
plenipotentiaries had the honor of representing. Both 
wore astrakhan collars, though the season was ob- 
viously not far enough advanced for furs. 

The First Official, who had paid the newsboy, 
slapped the paper peremptorily and spoke with the 
strangely precise intonation of a member of some East- 





Charles A. Brady is head of the English department 
at Canisius College, Buffalo. This sketch grew out of 
research he did for his just-published historical novel, 
Stage of Fools (Dutton), on the life of St. Thomas 
More. 
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ern European intelligentsia. His pince-nez danced, so 
great was his excitement. 

“So!” he said with enormous satisfaction, the satis- 
faction of a man whose articles of faith have been 
vindicated up to the hilt. “The Capitalist crack-up! 
We live to see it! Even Father Lenin did not think 
it would come so soon.” 

“Yes.” said the Second Official, somewhat ab- 
stractedly. “Vladimir Ilich would be so glad.” 

The Second Official also wore a pince-nez on a 
black ribbon. Now he peered up through it at the 
door-number of the house in front of them. 

“You are quite sure this is the 
place?” he asked the First Official. 
“It does not look like a convent— 
though, I suppose, they rarely do. 
The art of camouflage on the part 
of the Black International must be 
highly developed.” 

The First Official consulted a little 
leather book. 

“Yes,” he announced, “it is the 
place. ‘Twenty-eight Beaufort Street, 
Chelsea, London S.W. 8. The London 
cell of the Congregation of Adoration 
Réparatrice. Sisters of the Perpetual 
Adoration in Reparation. A French 
order founded in 1848, the year of 
Marx’s and Engels’ great Manifesto. 
Engages in incessant prayer as public 
reparation for sin, and especially for 
outrages and sacrileges committed against the Blessed 
Sacrament. The present cell is built on the site of 
Sir Thomas More’s Tudor garden. It is considered 
a most appropriate place for public reparation, since 
it brings to mind the physical presence of the exe- 
cuted Chancellor.’ ” 

The First Official closed his little leather book with 
an abrupt snap of dismissal. 

“How thoroughly un-economic,” he said with more 
than Puritan disapproval, “to spend all one’s time 
praying for a man executed four hundred years ago!” 

The Second Official, who was a rather humane pre- 
cisian, looked a trifle pained. 

“We must not overlook the fact,” he stated primly, 
“that they also perform such branches of manual toil 
as making bread and needle-work; and that, from 
a certain point of view, they have some claim to being 
regarded as a most successful collectivist enterprise. 
Also, to be fair to their superstitious ideology, they 
are actually praying for the land and people who 
performed the crime in question. A sort of voluntary 
spiritual Siberia, you see. Dostoyevski has something 
of this same expiatory quality in his novels.” 

The Second Official paused, and smiled a secret 
smile to himself. 

“I wonder,” he said, taking up his train of thought 
aloud again, “if we shall still have guards around 
the tomb of Father Lenin in the twenty-fourth cen- 
tury.” 





While he rang the bell-pull of the Convent, the 
First Official looked severely at his fellow. The First 
Official was by no means so enamored of anthro- 
pology and historic parallel. 

“May I,” he said, keeping one gloved finger on the 
bell-pull, “remind you that, from the point of view 
of the Tudor state, Chancellor More had to be liqui- 
dated as a dissident? The dialectic of history did 
not allow for his premature emergence from the flux 
of event. May I also remind you that Dostoyevski is 
no longer certified as ideologically pure for an ultra- 
Marxist culture? He is a crypto-bourgeois whose 
imagination was irretrievably de- 
bauched by a residual Christian mys- 
ticism. May I finally remind you that 
it is not healthy to indulge in such 
reactionary ironies even a continent's 
distance away from the Praesidium?P 
Sometimes, Myshkin, I think you pre- 
sume too heavily on our boyhood 
friendship.” 

The Convent door opened, and a 
Sister appeared framed in the en- 
trance. The two Officials bowed and 
clicked their heels together in the 
old continental fashion the early 
Soviet bureaucracy had _ inherited 
from the Czarist model. 

“Madame,” said the First Official 
with formidable formality, “we are 
from the Karl Marx-Friedrich Engels 
Institute of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. We have here 
a letter of introduction, certifying our identity, from 


: if 


Professor Chambers of University College. We wish, 


with your kind permission, to scrutinize your file for 
1910 of the Convent Monthly Magazine which re- 


printed Thomas Garner’s transcript of the Lambeth 
manuscript of Harpsfield’s Life of the great Com- 
munist precursor, Lord Chancellor More.” 


It was an imposing preamble; but the Sister had 


often heard longer—and in Gregorian plain chant, 
at that. 


“Yes, of course, gentlemen,” she said, smiling. 


“Won't you come in?” 


The two Officials entered with little bows; and, 


for a short space, Beaufort Street was empty. 


The light grew blander and riper, pear-golden, as 
the autumn afternoon drew on. A few more leaves 
fell. Another newsboy crossed the street. Things were 
happening, it seemed. His sandwich board read: 


EXCHANGE CLOSES. RUN ON AMERICAN 


BANKS. PRESIDENT AND CABINET IN CON- 


FERENCE. The Convent door opened again. The 
two Officials and the Sister Portress appeared in 
the open frame. 

“Thank you very much,” said the First Official; 
and his tone was not nearly so formal now. “The 
tea was very good.” 
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“You are most welcome, gentlemen,” said the Sister, 
closing the door. 

The Second Official slowly drew on his gloves again. 
When he finally spoke, it was in a far-away voice. 

“The tea was very good, wasn’t it?” he said dreamily. 
“I haven’t tasted its equal since the old days when 
I used to visit my uncle’s estate in Nizhni Novgorod. 
You remember Nizhni, Fedya? A pity.” 

The First Official was himself again. 

“Yes, it is a pity,” said the First Official, mistaking 
his associate’s meaning. “A great pity. We have wasted 
our time. Or, rather, we have wasted the State’s 
time. Herr Kautsky will be terribly disappointed. 
Nothing to do with the class struggle at all in Chan- 
cellor More’s later papers. Nothing but maunderings 
about God and death. I fear the man was, at heart, 
nothing but a deviationist.” 

“But I wasn’t referring to that at all,” said the 
Second Official the least bit plaintively. “I mean 
it is a pity those ladies are such pleasant anachronisms. 
But I suppose they must go with the rest of the 
anachronisms. With the opium of the masses. In 
this particular case, to coin an epigram, with the 
master Opium of the Mass.” 

The Second Official smiled to himself, pleased with 
his epigram. Then he heaved a reminiscent sigh. 

“Such delightful women, though,” he said in modu- 
lated regret. “And in such picturesque costumes, too. 
And they do brew exquisite tea. Delightful. Really 
delightful. Do you know what the Portress slipped 
into my hand as we came out the door?” 

Evidently the Sister had found Myshkin more 


sympathétique than Fedya. It was a stroke of bad 


luck. The First Official looked at his junior with 
chilly suspicion. 

“What?” he asked sharply. 

The Second Official held out a little card stamped 
with a portrait of my Lord Chancellor More, and 
with a tiny wooden cross and a pressed leaf pasted 
on it. It read: A piece of wood and a leaf of the 
mulberry tree from the garden of Saint Thomas More. 

“How disgustingly medieval!” said the First Official 
with distaste. 

The Second Official fancied himself a bit of an 
esthete. His uncle had entertained Scriabin. He him- 
self talked to Gorki now and then. 

“Personally, I thought it rather charming,” he 
said with an affected simper. “It makes me think of 
a rose petal Katya pressed for me once, when the 
two of us were visiting Krasnoye. You know Krasnoye, 
Fedya?” 

“Pressed rose petals,” said the First Official grimly, 
“are bourgeois sentimentalities. This mulberry leaf 
and cross of yours are a medieval superstition. There 
is a difference.” 

The Second Official seemed lost in thought. Then, 
suddenly, he brightened up. One of the beauties 
of the bureaucratic mind, he had always found, 
was the tidy way in which it managed to find a 
pigeonhole for each and every item. Now that he 
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had discovered a parallel for this disturbing new 
phenomenon, he felt considerably relieved. 

“Exactly, Fedya,” said the Second Official. “4 
medieval superstition. Still, it is good to understand 
the reactionary mentality. There is a parallel, yoy 
know, between my pressed rose and the pressed 
mulberry leaf of these nuns. They both stand fo 
love affairs. These women are having a chimerical 
but very intense love affair, you know.” 

“Perhaps,” said the First Official impatiently. “What 
does it matter? But take along your little card, if you 
wish. You can turn it over to the League of the 
Godless for classification among the Comparative 
Religion exhibits in the Museum back in Moscow’ 

Unfortunately for the Second Official’s chances oj 
promotion—for his chances of survival, even though, 
mercifully, he did not know this latter fact—he had 
been cursed with a speculative mind. Fedya’s refer. 
ence to the great Moscow Museum, which had onc 
been the great Moscow Cathedral, led him dow 
still another garden path. 


“Speaking of the Museum,” said the Second Official, , 


“have you heard the story going round Moscow about 
what happened to the girl courier who escorted Mr. 
Bernard Shaw through the Museum on his recent 
visit to the USSRP He asked what two mummied 


bodies were doing in a certain glass case and wa. 
told: ‘These are the bodies of two peasants which: 


we found undecayed. The priests pretend this is: 
miracle that happens only to the bodies of Saints 
So we have these two bodies here to show that it 
may, upon occasion, happen quite naturally, ” 
“Yes, yes, get to the point,” said the First Official 
irritated by what he considered an aimless delay. 


“Well,” hurried on the Second Official, “Mr. Shav. 


stupefied the girl courier by enquiring: ‘But how ca 
you be sure that these two are not Saints?’ ” 

The First Official rapped his pince-nez against hi 
gleaming pair of dentures—British made, not Russian 

“Yes?” he said, his tone laden with meaning ani 
a certain indescribable menace. “Yes, Myshkin?” 

The Second Official noticed the tone of voice. 

“Nothing, Fedya,” he said weakly. “I was onl) 
wondering.” 

“And what,” asked the First Official silkily, “jut 
what were you wondering, Myshkin?” 

“Just this,” stammered the Second Official with: 
rush. “How can you be sure, anyway, they are no 
Saints?” 

Again the pince-nez rapped against the false teeth 

“May I take the liberty,” asked the First Officid 
“of reminding you, Myshkin, of two additional piece 
of information? First, that there is no room for Saint 
in the Hegelian dialectic. And second, that Mr. Shav 
was an Irishman.” 


The yellow leaves continued to fall in the golde 
afternoon as the two Officials in the astrakhan colla‘ 
made their departmental way back to the Sovit 
Embassy. 
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Two on the Russian enigma 





RUSSIA AND THE WEST ON THE 
TEACHING OF THE SLAVOPHILES 





By Nicholas V. Riazanovsky. Harvard 
U, Press. 244p. $6 





A CENTURY OF CONFLICT: 
Communist Techniques of World 
Revolution 





By Stephan T. Possony. Regnery. 
439p. $7.50 


In our day, the Communist rulers of 
Russia oppose her to the West not only 
politically, but also culturally. Russia, 
they assert, is and has always been 
a world in itself, better, more just, 
more courageous, more intelligent, 
more gifted than the West; were she 
not oppressed by the Tsars, she would 
long ago have become the most ad- 
vanced society; this she was enabled 
to achieve under the wise guidance ot 
Lenin and of Stalin. 

In these statements, old and new 
themes are interwoven. The new 
theme is, of course, Russia’s right to 
the first rank among the nations be- 
cause she was the one to show the 
world the road to socialism; the old 
theme is that of Russia’s inherent su- 
periority proclaimed in the ‘thirties 
of the nineteenth century by the 
Slavophiles. 

To the lives and the teaching of the 
first generation of the Slavophiles, A. 
Khomiakov, I. and P. Kireevsky, K. 
and I. Aksakov and Yurii Samarin, 
the first book under review is devoted. 
It is, beyond doubt, the most com- 
plete treatment of the subject avail- 
able in English, outdistancing by far 
what one finds, for instance, in P. 
Zouboff’s Preface to his excellent 
translation of V. Soloviev’s Lectures 
on Godmanhood. 

The opposition between the Slavic 
“we” and the Romano-Germanic 
“they” is presented by the author on 
the levels of psychology, philosophy, 
logic, history and politics. This is fol- 
lowed by a study of the views of the 
opponents, the Westernizers—again re- 
stricted to an analysis of their first 
generation, which did not count V. 
Soloviey among its members. 

Later parts are devoted to the de- 
velopment of the West as it appeared 
to the Slavophiles. England, France, 
Germany, Poland and the United 
States are singled out for more de- 
tailed treatment. The treatment of 
America by the Slavophiles may be 
epitomized in this one sentence of 
Konstantin Aksakov: “No, freedom is 
not there; where the spirit of God is, 
there is freedom.” 

To the Slavophiles, the West ap- 


peared to be rotten, in full decay; 
Russia was to be its legitimate heir 
because of the advantages which, the 
Slavophiles asserted, could be found 
in the traits of the national character, 
in the superiority of the Russian (Or- 
thodox) form of Christianity, in the 
organic character of the Russian 
language, in the moralizing effects of 
living in the framework of agrarian 
communes and even in Russian autoc- 
racy, which was something quite dif- 
ferent and much better than the ab- 
solute monarchies of the West. There 
was only one dark spot, laziness. But 
what could that count when compared 
with all the perfections enumerated 
above? 





It is noteworthy that the Slavo- 
philes of the first generation were not 
Pan-Slavists. They did not contem- 
plate giving a political expression to 
the cultural unity of the Slavs. This 
is why the Soviets do not exploit their 
writings; otherwise, they could have 
found beautiful quotations supporting 
their claim to overwhelming and uni- 
versal superiority. 

It is also noteworthy that the ideas 
of the early Slavophiles did not ap- 
peal to the Imperial Government, 
neither under the despotic Nicholas 
I, nor under the relatively liberal 
Alexander II. Some of the writings of 
the Slavophiles were suppressed by 
censorship, and some of their authors 
spent short terms in jail. Consequently, 
it is quite wrong to trace the morbid 
nationalism of the Soviets back to any 
deliberate policy of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. 

At the present time, this is often 
done in this country. Mr. Riazanov- 
sky’s book may contribute to the cor- 
rection of a badly distorted historical 
perspective. 

Today everybody knows that com- 
munism is violence. A few years ago, 
however, even the U. S. Supreme 
Court, in the famous Schneiderman 
case, decided that, for communism, 
violence was only an ultima ratio, a 
weapon to be used only when peace- 
ful and democratic means have finally 
failed. 





BOOKS 











Today we know better. But, be- 
yond the vague statement that com- 
munism means violence, who can tell 
what place violence occupies in the 
Communist doctrine, and what are its 
precise terms? 

To these questions, reliable answers 
are given in Professor Possony’s A 
Century of Conflict. In this book, the 
germ of the Leninist-Stalinist inter- 
pretation of Marxism is traced back to 
the Communist Manifesto (hence the 
title). Later ingredients, including the 
little known contribution of K. Kaut- 
sky, later on a fervent foe of com- 
munism, and of General Clausewitz, 
are singled out. Later additions and 
alterations made by Lenin and his 
lieutenant Zinovyev (consistently mis- 
spelled Sinovyev) and finally by 
Stalin are painstakingly described by 
reference to all the relevant docu- 
ments. 

The study does not, however, re- 
main on the level of documents. Com- 
munism in action is demonstrated, 
from the appearance of the revolu- 
tionary situation in Russia in 1917 to 
the present day. The Communist 
seizure of power in November, 1917 
is treated in a most realistic way. Ac- 
cording to Professor Possony, one has 
not to assume that the course of events 
was the result of farsighted Bolshevik 
planning; this is diametrically opposed 
to Professor Carr’s well-known thesis 
as proposed in his The Bolshevik Rev- 
olution. 

On the contrary, says Possony, the 
conditions which led to the success 
of the Bolsheviks were created by 
inept and unrealistic policies of the 
forces confronting them, especially by 
their inability and unwillingness to 
undertake joint or coordinated meas- 
ures. 

This is a warning to the forces of 
freedom which, today, oppose com- 
munism. The enemy knows what he 
wants and is ready to strike whenever 
propitious conditions obtain. Joint ac- 
tion on the part of the forces of free- 
dom is mandatory. Will they hear the 
voice of reason, or will they not, as 
their forerunners, the Russian demo- 
crats, did in 1917? That is the ques- 
tion that faces the world and espe- 
cially the West today. 

Professor Possony’s book ends by a 
valuable synthesis integrating all the 
principles applied by the Communists 
in their warfare, hot or cold. It de- 
serves special attention on the part 
of the policy makers of America. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 
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Violent search for freedom 





THE OUTSIDER 





By Richard Wright. Harper. 405p. 
$3.95 


The person who is in, but not of, a 
given culture is in a uniquely advan- 
tageous position to understand the 
problems of that culture. But such a 
man is often also cursed with a clear 
realization of society’s evils, of the 
fear and brutality hidden from most 
men by their emotional dependence 
on the society in which they live. 

Such freedom from the dominant 
myths and involvements of society 
may cause a man to seek within him- 
self a solution to the problem of hu- 
man existence, or he may succumb to 
fear and, being alienated from so- 
ciety, become a tool of any organiza- 
tion which promises to give his life a 
purpose larger than self-gratification. 
In our time, the breakdown of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition has left vast 
masses of people of the West without 
a society in which they can believe. 
Fascism and communism have re- 
sulted. 

Most men accept uncomplainingly 
a burdensome web of social obligations 
tieing them to the existing social or- 
ganization, no matter how unsatisfac- 
tory it may be. But others possess a 
“sharp sense of freedom” that some- 
how escapes “being dulled by in- 
timidating conditions.” Cross Damon, 
the protagonist of Richard Wright’s 
first novel since Native Son (1940), 
is one of the latter type, an “outsider” 
who bolts his self-burdened life in 
Negro Chicago, becomes entangled 
with the Communist Party in New 
York but revolts against it with direct 
violence, and dies while attempting 
escape to a freedom that will not be 
found. 

As elements of surprise and sus- 
pense are basic to Mr. Wright’s plot, 
it would be unfair to author or reader 
to disclose its pattern. There need be 
no doubt, though, of the story’s in- 
terest. It is a raw, violent and light- 
ning-paced novel. A little too raw 
sexually, but otherwise a craftsman- 
like job and tremendously exciting as 
a tale of modern adventure and sus- 
pense. 

The greater importance of The Out- 
sider lies in its thoughtful portrayal 
of a man searching vainiy for per- 
sonal freedom in our society. The 
dominant characteristic of man today, 
says Wright, “is an enormous pro- 
pensity toward fear.” Science and in- 
dustrialization have uprooted man 
and de-personalized his life. “There is 
no modern industrial nation on earth 
today that makes decisions based upon 


anything remotely resembling the in- 
junctions of the Old or New Testa- 
ments . . . God no longer really con- 
cerns us.” As we don’t know what 
else to live by, fascism and commu- 
nism enter the scene as religion-substi- 
tutes, and multitudes of anxious men 
are used by the leaders of these false 
social organizations in their quest of 
naked power. 

There are many who want to fight 
this power by force of arms, but that 
won't work because “communism and 
fascism are but the political expres- 
sions of the twentieth century’s athe- 
istic way of life.” War can’t smash 
atheism. But because modern society 
fears to admit that it is atheistic, it 
brands as a criminal any man who 
cannot in conscience live by the god- 
less society’s rules. Lacking the 
courage to be free, we enslave our- 
selves in a rotting civilization. The 
man who would be free finds himself 
an outsider. 

This is the message of a perceptive 
ex-Communist who happens to be an 
American Negro. The Christian will 
endorse its protest while regretting 
the author’s characterization of Chris- 
tianity as a myth contributing to man’s 
blindness toward the “real world.” 
The Outsider is a bold and significant 
book—for the sophisticated reader with 
a strong stomach. M.D. Reacan 


Which way Japan? 





FIVE GENTLEMEN OF JAPAN 





By Frank Gibney. Farrar, Straus & 
Young. 373p. $4 


The author’s purpose is to show how 
history and modern events have 
formed the minds of a nation. The 
Emperor, and a representative from 
each of the four traditional classes of 
warriors, farmers, artisans and mer- 
chants are the five gentlemen of 
Japan. By placing these men in their 
proper background and quoting their 
opinions on vital subjects of the past 
and the present, the book gives an 
accurate picture of current Japanese 
political and economic thought. 

Frank Gibney is a young member 
of the Time magazine staff who 
learned Japanese while in the Navy, 
and who later served with the Occu- 
pation forces in Japan. In 1949 he 
was made head of Time’s Tokyo of- 
fice. Some of the basic ideas contained 
in this book appeared in an article 
Mr. Gibney wrote for Life in 1951. 
Obviously, he knows Japan intimately 
and sympathizes with the aspirations 
of the Japanese. 

In analyzing the successes and er- 
rors of Japan’s past, Mr. Gibney 
makes much of the metaphor of a 
spider’s web. Japan, he says, has a 
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web society in which all foreign el. 
ments are assimilated if possible, ang 
rejected if not. Thus, Japan expelle; 
the Jesuit apostles of an uncompromis 
ing Church in the seventeenth cep. 
tury. The Emperor is at the center ¢ 
this web, and all the people are mor 
or less firmly held to him by the bong 
of loyalty. This loyalty was a feudal. 
istic creation implying all sorts o 
superior-inferior relationships. The 
fanaticism as well as the barbarism 
of the Japanese soldiers in the war i 
explained by the web idea. Whethe 
or not the reader likes the metaphor, 
he must accept the analysis of the 
Japanese past as sound. 

Mr. Gibney shows how the defeat 
and occupation of Japan almost de. 
stroyed the old Japanese society. The 
threat of communism, however, slowed 
down the reforms of General Maze. 
Arthur’s Occupation government. But 
the Reds overplayed their hand an¢ 
seem to have lost out in Japan. Mr, 
Gibney concludes that an enlightened 
Anglo-American policy can help the 
leaders of a now independent Japan 
to form a true Oriental democracy. 

This, then, is clearly a book con. 
cerned with ideas and policies. The 
chapters dealing with early Japanes 
history are rather dull, since they are 
little more than a summary of standard 
history texts. But the twentieth centu. 
ry, and recent events more especially, 
really come to life in this book. Hiro. 
hito and the other four less well- 
known gentlemen of Japan are por 
trayed through their thoughts for the 
most part; hence, as individuals they 
are shadowy and _ two-dimensional. 
What they have to say, though, is of 
importance to anyone interested in 
Far Eastern affairs. 

Mr. Gibney treats all Japan’s pres- 
ent problems with the accuracy and 


completeness of a good reporter, and | 


he writes in a clear and readable 
style. His opinions reflect his Cathol- 
icism, while his attitude is decidedly 
optimistic. The ineluctable facts of 
the current situation in Japan war- 
rant the optimistic conclusion that the 
United States has won a potentially 
strong friend in the Orient. By his 
well-rounded presentation of the facts, 
Mr. Gibney has written perhaps the 
most significant book on Japan since 
the war. Joun J. Lyncu 





SOLITARY CONFINEMENT 





By Christopher Burney. Coward-Mec- 
Cann. 181p. $2.75 


Solitary Confinement is an exceptional 
book: Christopher Burney was prob- 
ably the only literate prisoner of the 
Germans during World War II who 
did not try to escape. Instead, he 
spent 526 days alone in a cell five 
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feet by ten. His imprisonment, after 
he was caught trying to reach the 
French underground, made him “free 
to drop the spectacles of the near- 
sighted and to scan the horizon of 
existence.” 

Ours is the era of the lonely crowd. 
Life, in work and play, is externalized 
and men fail to grasp the consolation 
offered by reflection and meditation. 
Thus, they do not create their world 
but for the most part accept what 
happens to them. If they do not par- 
ticipate fully in society, it is because 
they have not yet come face to face 
with their own identity; they remain 
a quantitative part of mass. 

Mr. Burney’s questioning of his 
situation—the search into the “why” 
of his imprisonment—is devoid of self- 
pity. It extends beyond himself and 
embraces the universe. It leads inevi- 
tably to God and love. The key word 
is hunger. Under the circumstances 
his physical hunger seems the worst 
trial. “Thought grows abstract, sex 
goes to sleep, and a sort of balance 
with the empty environment is at- 
tained. . . . All the pressures and 
straining of the body are . . . collected 
together in the stomach, where they 
are more safely, if no less painfully, 
controllable.” 

Yet, spiritual hunger, his appetite 
for truth, grips the reader with greater 
force. If it must be confessed that he 
discovers no new truths, we can still 
be happy with his adventure into old 
problems. 

Solitary Confinement ends with the 
author on the way to Buchenwald. 
“There was a Belgian priest with us, 
too, and I wanted to try my questions 
out on him, but uncertainty overcame 
me.” The answers might have helped. 

WILL1AM BirMINGHAM 





THE GREAT BOOKS: 
A Christian Appraisal 





Edited by Harold C. Gardiner, S.]. 
Devin-Adair. 214p. $3 


Subtitled “A symposium on_ the 
Fourth Year’s Program of the Great 
Books Foundation,” this final volume 
of appraisals of the famous list of titles 
ranges from Hippocrates to Huckle- 
berry Finn, providing for the twenty 
works listed competent evaluation in 
the Christian tradition and a brief list 
of suggestions for further reading. 

It is a commonplace that collabo- 
tative volumes such as this are un- 
even in value and in interest to the 
reader. Especially helpful in this col- 
lection would seem to be Rev. James 
L. Conway, S.J.’s essay on the Out- 
lines of Pyrrhonism of Sextus Em- 
Piricus, our own age being largely one 
of skepticism in so many fields; to 
this, Dr. Fernand Vial’s comments on 








T= EDITORS of Jubilee 
invite your participation 

; ae in an exciting new publish- 
ing venture. The result of three years of 
preparatory work, Jubilee will give a new 
insight of the Church and her people 
through the best techniques of modern pic- 
torial journalism. 


Through the searching eye of the camera 
and the penetrating insight of skilled writers 
and editors, Jubilee will report the Church 
in all her beauty: her intellectual eminence, 
her hard work, her charity, her spirit of 
true peace, her culture and her creed. 


Current events, international news, the 
family and the religious life, history, the 
liturgy, the arts and sciences, sports and 
entertainment — indeed every worthwhile 
field of man’s thought, work and play — 
will furnish subjects for Jubilee’s text and 
picture coverage. 


Christianity has something to say about 
everything, so Jubilee’s scope will be world- 
wide and time-encompassing. Jubilee will 
bring a fresh approach to the lives of Our 
Lord and His Saints—and will show how 
His Truth is borne today by the ordinary 
people of His Church: pope, housewife, 
worker, teacher, mystic, farmer, business- 
man, monk, priest, brother and sister—the 
living, working, praying, thinking Church. 


Jubilee is edited by Catholic laymen, 
veterans of years of experience in the Cath- 
olic and secular fields, working with the aid 
of a board of religious and lay advisors. 


Jubilee’s dramatic photographs—often in 
color—and expertly prepared text will be 
printed on quality stock. The first issues are 
now in production. Subscription price is $4 
per year (35¢ per copy on the newsstands). 
... But to initial subscribers, Jubilee’s edi- 
tors are making this unusual offer: In a plan 
inspired by the Social Encyclicals, the first 
50,000 subscribers will receive one share of 
Class A stock with each one-year subscrip- 
tion, paying $5 for the package. 





"Please detach & mail today! 


Out April 20th! 


UBILEE 


A Magazine of the Church & Her People 


V Unique because ... it is the first national picture 
magazine for a Catholic audience... 


V Unique because ... you, as one of the first 50,000 
subscribers, will receive one share of Class A stock with each 
one-year subscription (at $5 per package) and will 
thus share in the ownership of Jubilee and in its profits. 


As a charter subscriber, you will thus 
share in Jubilee’s profits and its successes. 
Only 50,000 charter packages are being 
offered (many have already been bought), 
so reply immediately. Use the coupon below 
to become a charter subscriber. 


Stock details: The A.M.D.G. Publishing 
Co., Inc., in order to promote and publish 
Jubilee, offers 50,000 non-voting Class A 
shares, each share (par value $1) sold ex- 
clusively in combination with one 1-year 
subscription, at $5 per package. 


No underwriter is engaged in this offering 
of charter packages. They are being offered 
directly by the Corporation. The expenses 
connected with this offering are estimated 
at $30,000 (60¢ per package). A complete 
prospectus may be obtained through the 
magazine’s offices at 377 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16. 


Because these securities are believed to be 
exempt from registration, they have not been 
registered with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission; but such registration, if avail- 
able, does not indicate that the securities 
have been either approved or disapproved 
by the Commission or that the Commission 
has considered the accuracy of the state- 
ments in this communication. 


From Jubilee’s files: A Jesuit in Cali- 
fornia: “A startling and stimulating new 
venture ...a crisp green island of sanity 
in our mad ocean of materialism. Our civi- 
lization thirsts for such things.” 


An Indiana layman: “A real need in Cath- 
olic journalism. You will find a huge 
audience.” 


A New York bishop: “A timely and help- 
ful venture in these days of growing 
paganism.” 


An Eastern businessman: “I admire both 
the technical proficiency behind Jubilee and 
the ideas which dictated its formation.” 





To the Business Manager of JUBILEE, 377 Fourth Ave., New York 16 


0 Yes, I want to become one of Jubilee’s first 50,000 charter subscribers. I understand that I am 
to receive one share of non-voting Class A stock (par value $1) and one full year (12 picture-packed 
issues*) for each charter subscription package I buy. 


(CD Enclosed is $ ...... for ee 
eeccece charter subscription 
packages at $5 per package. 4 
C Please bill me for ...... vee seeeers 
packages. 

City wccccccce 


*73 issues if you enclose 
payment now! 
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THE POPE'S 
CHILDREN 
WAR RELIEF 


requests help to combat 


Communism, in Europe, 


India & the Orient 
« 


Founded by VOLUNTEER 
WORKERS in 1945 under di- 
rection of Rev. Alvin Fedri- 


gotti now Salesian Prefect 
General. 

Received encouragement 
from: Cardinal Dougherty, 
Archbishops Cantwell, Mitty 
Rummei, Ritter & Bishop 
Buddy. 


Reports submitted directly to 
Pope Pius XII. 


Contributions 100% effec- 
tive. No salaries, no ex- 
penses paid. 


° 
YOUR AID BROUGHT: 


Schooling 
in Europe to 2,000 
in Japan to 2 


Transportation paid for: 
29 transatlantic passages 
59 overland transportations 
3 trans-oceanic to Chili 
2 flights to Brazil 
(No refunds requested) 


Altadena, California 
rehabilitation center since 
1948 


76 refugees, 8,000 days 
3 meals—new clothing, 
bedding and funds. 

42 children, scholarships in 

Catholic boarding-schools. 
8 girls’ college scholarships. 

25 adults’ jobs, financial aid. 
3 expectant mothers 6 months aid. 
3 babies born—6 months post natal 
care—hospitalization, medical aid. 





Reverend James O'Loughlen, 
Treasurer A 
The Pope's Children Relief 


148 Main Street, New Rochelle, 
New York 


Please Enter My Contribution 











Montaigne’s Apology for Raymond de 
Sebonde are helpfully complementary. 

Admirers of Belloc are sometimes 
unable to subscribe to his high praise 
of Rabelais; Jean Misrahi here pro- 
vides help in his essay on Gargantua 
and Pantagruel. Again, readers of T. S. 
Eliot are familiar with his praise of 
Huckleberry Finn, some of the deeper 
implications of which C. Carroll Hol- 
lis helps to explore. 

From the political point of view, 
our age being influenced as it is by 
Holmes and Dewey, the essays by 
Rev. Matthew A. Rooney, S.J., on 
Mill’s Utilitarianism and by Dr. Rob- 
ert C. Pollock on James’ Pragmatism, 
seem of especial value; Helen Iswol- 
sky’s appraisal of Dostoyevsky will be 
admired particularly by those who 
have read and who are sympathetic 
with Rev. Henri de Lubac, S.J.’s es- 
timate of that writer’s contemporary 
importance. 

The “official” canon of the Great 
Books has now been published, and 
has been received with mixed reac- 
tions. Particularly among Catholics 
does there seem to be sharp disagree- 
ment as to the value of the list or the 
validity of the principles on which it 
was compiled. These four volumes of 
“Christian appraisals” provide what 
seems to be the best-balanced survey 
of at least part of the canon. 

D. Bernarp THEALL, O.S.B. 





NEELY 





By Walter Karig. Rinehart. 325p. 
$3.50 


One would think that everything had 
been said on the subject of “moms” 
and their sons; in fact, if the pressure 
does not let up, mothers with fairly 
decent basic instincts will become be- 
wildered to the point of futility. Even 
so, Walter Karig has something to 
say—and he says it well. 

Neely is a symbol—starting out as 
a teddy bear, really an imaginary com- 
panion, becoming a real live dog, and 
winding up as a pet name for a wife. 
The theme of Neely is well handled, 
developed both logically and psycho- 
logically in a satisfying manner. Any 
child (and, incidentally, it need not 
always be a son), stifled in the very 
human business of discovering him- 
self, will always find a Neely. 

So far, these comments make the 
whole thing sound terribly ponderous 
—a most unfair evaluation. About 
three-fourths of the book (if weak 
mathematics may serve) is thoroughly 
delightful. The insights into the soul 
of the child, the adolescent and the 
young man are presented with clarity 
and realism. Stanfield Bright, son of 
Aurora Stanfield Bright, successful 
popular writer, is as convincing as 
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he is appealing. Sheltered by his 
divorced mother, deprived of normal 
boy-activities, he bumbles along, 
partly in a world of his own making, 
seeking always in his Neely of the 
moment some release from the 
strangling silver cord. 

The day dreams, passing so swiftly 
and so wildly in a few seconds’ time, 
are particularly good. It might be ob. 
served that such flights of fancy which 
square off a hostile reality are by no 
means the exclusive right of mom. 
victims. There is fun in these dreams 
—and a deep understanding on the 
author’s part. Stanfield’s first ventures 
in living—whether they be experiments 
in a boys’ club, in boarding school, in 
religion or in sex—are colored by his 
imagination. His puzzlements, his 
compensations and substitutions make 
Stanfield both real and likable. 

So much cannot be said for his 
mother. It is not that Aurora is in. 
credible; women of her self-centered, 
domineering, poison-sweet type are 
not exactly museum pieces. But 
Aurora is thoroughly detestable- 
something that would happen to Philip 
Wylie in a nightmare. “Momism” is 
really tragic when it happens in well 
meaning ignorance. Aurora is well 
meaning—but strictly for Aurora. A 
little sympathy for her would have 
added strength to the story. 

As it is, the reader comes to know 
Stanfield Bright far better than natural 
limitations, plus normal inhibitions 
and human respect, will ever allow 
one really to know another human 
being. And just as one might expect, 
the picture is in turn funny and sad, 
bright and dark—and sometimes rather 
murky. Mary Stack McNirr 





THE EASTER PARTY 





By V. Sackville-West. Doubleday. 
250p. $3 


The scene of this Easter week-end is 
Anstey, a Queen Anne house of rosy 
brick, set in “one of the most famous 
gardens in England, laid out in the 
eighteenth century.” The neo-classical 
atmosphere has passed over into this 
narrative of England today. It is as 
urbane and mannered as the author’ 
earlier novels but on the surface not 
always their equal in power of char. 
acterization. Only a second reading 
will reveal the depths in what at first 


appears to be merely a prose of pol- | 


ished smoothness. 

Sir Walter Mortibois, a  distix- 
guished lawyer whose favorite poets 
are Donne and Hopkins, is the owner 
of Anstey. He and his wife Rose live 
in polite marital isolation from each 
other; “a cold unemotional under- 
standing” imposed by Walter and 
acquiesced in by Rose, who loves 
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him, had been the condition of their 
jage. 

"ee ede years, nevertheless, she 
has been the gracious helpmate, the 
charming hostess, not knowing how 
to break through the crust of her 
husband’s reserve. His whole affection 
is centered upon his dog Svend, a 
superb Alsatian. 

With classic restraint, Miss Sack- 
ville-West limits her principal actors 
to the Easter guests—Rose’s rather 
Philistine relatives, Walter's brother 
Gilbert, a brain surgeon, and the en- 
chanting Juliet, Lady Quarles, who 
micht have visited Pope at Twicken- 
ham. 

The novel moves subtly to a climax 
when the cool, dispassionate Walter 
is made aware of the reality of evil. 
The saving of his soul through the 
pretended sacrifice of his dog, how- 
ever, and wie subsequent holoceust 
of his home seemed to this reviewer 
unconvincing. 

As a poet and in The Eagl2 and 
the Dove (her study of Saint Teresa 
of Avila and Thérése of Lisicux) Miss 
Sackville-West has shown her pre- 
dilection for the metaphysical. Now, 
with an artist’s self-effacement, she 
permits the neo-pagans of this story 
to half-glimpse and dimly realize the 
supernatural. “Those shaken mists a 
space unsettle. . . .” Therefore Gilbert 
is tue to type when he muses with 
Rose whether it is “a queer influence 
working on us from atarP Reaching 
out over two thousand years? After 
all it is Easter morning.” 

ALIcE K. McLARNEY 





THE WORLD OF SILENCE 





By Max Picard. Regnery. 231p. $2.50 


Soren Kierkegaard once wrote that if 


. he were a doctor in this diseased 


world, and were asked for his advice, 
he would reply: “Create silence! 
Bring men to silence.” That better 
than anything else defines Max Pic- 
ard’s intent in this book. Modern man 
he sees as sick from the din of his 
own materialistic civilization; with 
silence crowded out, man has been 
reduced to “the space occupied by 
noise.” His conversation has effer- 
vesced into chatter, his poetry has be- 
come the vain attempt to conquer 
noise by fixing it in verse, his love 
has lost the power to feel its own im- 
measurability. 

No longer in touch with underived 
phenomena, man will not believe his 
Own experience until it is guaranteed 
to him by the radio; uprooted, he is 
swept along on a false continuity of 
sound that admits no silence but only 
the loud occasional pause that de- 
notes a hitch in the noise-machine. 

For this sick man Max Picard would 


create a healing silence, or rather un- 
cover silence where it lies hidden 
under layers of modern noise. Already 
it is clear that, in M. Picard’s mind, 
silence is not simply what happens 
when noise stops; it is an autonomous 
reality, something basic to the struc- 
ture of being, a world in itself that is 
creative and formative of man. 

Metaphysicians will very likely be 
exasperated by these pages. Gabriel 
Marcel in the preface owns that he 
was at first disconcerted by the idea 
that silence could be something more 
than a negation. Others may be un- 
able to surmount their initial dismay. 
And disappointing to some will be the 
absence of any tightly woven system 
of abstract statements of the kind to 
which professors are accustomed. 

This book does not grow like a 
building; it revolves like a wheel, each 
chapter, a separate spoke, following 
its own path to the common center. 
Here the chapters represent so many 
“concrete approaches” in which M. 
Picard, using language to create 
amazingly beautiful images of silence, 
strives to share with the reader his 
intellectual intuitions. 





Se St. Mary 
Abbot O’Brien 2 
The Rt. Rev. Patrick M. 
O’Brien, O.S.B., Abbot 
of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Newark, N. J. Under his 
sponsorship and guid- 
ance the monks of St. 
Mary’s Abbey have gen- 
erously put forth their 
efforts toward making 
possible “St. Mary My 
Everyday Missal and 
Heritage” and “St. Mary 
Sunday Missal-Prayers 
and Heritage.” 
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@ Prepared by American Liturgists 

Ideal Missal and Prayerbook 
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SUNDAY MISSAL 
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@ The Mass in English 

@ Prayers and Devotions 

@ Presents Bible, Liturgy 
and Catechism 

@ The Church in America 

@ Illustrated. Clear, large, 
easy-to-read type 

@ For all ages, 9 years and up 

BEAUTIFUL BINDINGS: 384 

Pages, Pocket Size 31/4”x 51/4” 

Flexboard 55¢ ¢ Kivar 75¢ » 

DeLuxe 1.50 + Leather 3.50 


Is this the work of a philosopher 
who tends to draw near to the poet? 
So it seems to Gabriel Marcel, who 
recognizes in Max Picard an unusual 
power of concentrated thought, a 
thinking which sees. Others may be 
more inclined to see in M. Picard a 
remarkable poet who has yielded to 
temptation and endangered his truth 
by translating a vision into dubious 
metaphysical terms. This is an interest- 
ing question. 

That he is a fine poet cannot be 
doubted; and here he is revealed as 
the poet who gazes from his peak of 
discovery upon the vast, aboriginal 
world of silence. It is from the world 
of silence that he has received the 
word ihat enables him to master 
silence and to greet the world of 
things with a freshness and immediacy 
that seem to belong to the day of 
creation. 

To this same world of silence, 
wondrously recreated in these pages 
by a poet’s art, Max Picard invites 
his reader, here to be refreshed and 
healed, here to be given back power 
to taste the true savor of existence. 

F. A. HARKINS 
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St. Mary 
MY EVERYDAY MISSAL 
And Heritage 

@ The Mass in English for 
Every Day. Psalm parts in 
Latin-English 

@ Confraternity Version, 
Epistles and Gospeis 

e@ Wealth of Prayers and 
Devotions 

@ The Church History of 
each of the 48 Siates 

@ Attractive Illustrations 

BEAUTIFUL BINDINGS: 1382 

Pages, Pocket Size 4”x612”. 

Cloth 4.00. Gold Edge 7.59. 

Leather 9.50. 





At your bookstore or from 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
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ae CRANWELL —— 
A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 

Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
hon and cultural activities. Ideally located 
n heart of Berkshires on scenic 400- 
acre estate. Featuring riding, swimming, 
‘ Private 9-hole course. Also base- 
vall, tennis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 
1250 ft.; 140 miles from N. Y. and 
Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 
winter school, grades 8 through 12. 

For catalog write 


Rev. D. Augustine Keane, 8.5. 
Cranwell School, Box 426 Lenox, Mase. 


golf. 
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DOMINICAN CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


Catholic Camp, resident chaplain, 7-17 years. 
5 age groups, Kelleys Island, O., on Lake 
Erie. Different, individual, life-lasting in- 
fluence, all sports, $150, eight weeks. Catalog. 
CAMP DIRECTOR 
13541 Gould Avenue 
Dearborn, Michigan 








Nicuo.as S, TIMASHEFF, pro- 
fessor of sociology at Fordham 
University, is the author of 
Three Worlds: Liberal, Com- 
munist and Fascist Society, 
Religion in Soviet Russia and 
The Great Retreat. 

Joun J. Lyncu, S.J. spent sev- 
eral years studying and teach- 
ing Japanese in Yokosuka and 
Kobe, Japan. 

Witu1AM BirMincHAM is in- 
structor in English at Fordham 
University. 

Rev. D. Bernarp THEALL 
O.S.B, of the Department of 
Library Science, Catholic 
University of America, is 
editor of the literary section 
of The Catholic Booklist. 

Auice K. McLarney, who did 
graduate work at the Sor- 
bonne, has been a coliege 
teacher for many years. 








| TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 
acres on private lake, All land sports, 
swimming, riding, dancing, dramat- 
ics, crafts, Junior and Senior groups. 
Private chapel on grounds, 36th year. 
Directors: Mrs. James P. Lynch and 
Mrs. William M. Lynch. 


CATALOG: 
Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 











Our LADY OF LouRDES 
for Girls 


CAMP ACADIA for Boys 


Separate camps, one mile apart. For boys 
6-16 and girls 6-18. 1,600 acres on two 
private lakes in Catskill Mts. 47th year. 
Riding, Sailing, Swimming, Tennis, Base- 
ball, Fishing, Dramatics, Trips, Arts and 
Crafts, etc. Excellent staff and equipment. 
Resident priests, doctor and nurses. Fee 
$400. Catalog. 


Rev. James V. Ha President 
Write to: Rev. Bt L. Clyne 
472-L. West 142 St., New York 31 









THE WORD 











“You are looking for Jesus of Naza- 
reth, who was crucified. He has risen, 
he is not here” (Mark 16:6; Easter 
Sunday). 


The message which the Church puts 
upon the lips of her priests on the 
feast of Easter echoes the note of joy 
and triumph which the angel spoke 
on the morning of the Resurrection. 
For, as the wooden cross raised against 
the sky bearing the pain-racked body 
of the Redeemer is the age-old symbol 
of God’s love for man, so the empty 
tomb in the garden of Joseph of 
Arimathea is the symbol of invincible 
hope. 

Two simple considerations will 
bring into sharp focus the intimate 
bond between this love, which moved 
the Son of God to die for our sins, 





CAMP NOTRE DAME 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
AGES 6 TO 16 


BOYS 


NAMASCHAUG 


LAKE SPOFFORD 
$225 for season; $130 per month 





G 
$250 for season; $140 per month 





GIRLS 


SPRUCELAND 
RANITE LAKE 





Resident Chaplain and Regist 





For Booklet Write 


e , < ed Nurse at Each Camp—Physician in Attendance. Balanced Meals— 
Finest Equipment—Beautiful waterfronts—Mature Supervision. Transportation included in all Fees. 
JOHN E. CULLUM (Boys) 
MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL (Girls) 
Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union City, New Jersey 

Phone UNion 3-3840 — if no answer Call UNion 53-7178 
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and the inspiring hope that the Resyr. 
rection of our Lord is the pledge of 
our own eternal glory. 


When our Lord foretold His ow , 


death, as He did repeatedly, He al. 
ways looked beyond Calvary to His 
Resurrection. “The Son of Man is to 
be betrayed into the hands of men,” 
He told the apostles just after the 
Transfiguration, “and they will kil 


him; and on the third day he will ‘, 


rise again” (Matt. 17:21-22). 

In words Christ spoke on other oc. 
casions we find not only His willing 
acceptance of that death, but His 
eager desire to suffer and die in order 
to redeem mankind. “Amen, amen | 


say to you,” He told the people, “un. | 


less the grain of wheat fall into the 
earth and die, it remains alone. But 
if it die, it brings forth much fruit” 
(John 12:24-25). 

There is much in the First Epistle 
of St. Peter about this aspect of our 
Lord’s death. He writes (2:24) that 
Christ “bore our sins in his body upon 
the tree, that we, having died to sin, 
might live to justice.” He underlines 
the truth that we are not redeemed 
“with perishable things, with silver or 


gold, but with the precious blood of , 


Christ...” (1:18) and referred to 
the Christians as “a purchased people” 
2:9). 

; “ag Paul, too, reminded the Corin- 
thians that “You have been bought at 
a great price” (1 Cor. 6:20) and told 
his disciple Timothy that Christ 
“ |. . gave himself as a ransom for 
all” (1 Tim. 2:6). 


Christ, then, clearly regarded His , 


death on the cross as a farmer regards 
the sowing of wheat from which he 
expects a rich harvest, or as a mer- 


chant thoughtfully chooses rich goods | 


and lays down the coins that will ef- 
fect the purchase. Love moved our 
Lord to die upon the cross, paying 
with His precious blood for the soul 
of every man who was ever born. 

If we turn our thoughts now to the 
Resurrection of Christ, we see in that 
event the pledge of our own eternal 
happiness. By the bitter bargain of 
Golgotha, Christ won for us the 
divine grace by which we can lead 
a life pleasing to God. In the price 
He paid for our souls we read His 
ardent desire for our salvation and 
the help that He will give us as we 
struggle to attain it. 

And in His victory over death and 
the Powers of Darkness we recognize 
that by His help we can conquer our 
temptations and all the trials of this 
life. As St. Peter says (1 Peter, 5:10): 
“The God of all grace, who has called 
us unto his eternal glory in Christ 
Jesus, will himself, after we have suf- 
fered a little while, perfect, strengthen, 
and establish us.” 

Paut A. Reep, S.J. 
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THEATHE 








CAMINO REAL. Having made a ca- 
reer of complaining that most of our 
practising playwrights are trivial and 
shallow, this reviewer is hardly in a 
position to criticize Tennessee Wil- 
liams on the grounds that his latest 
offering is pretentious and cumber- 
some. Like Moss Hart and John Van 
Druten earlier in the season, Williams 
offers the drama residing at the Na- 
tional as the most serious writing he 
has ever undertaken. His intention 
deserves respect, aside from whatever 
deficiencies may be found in his play. 

Cheryl Crawford should be awarded 
a blue ribbon for shouldering the re- 
sponsibility of producing the play, 
with a silver star on the ribbon for her 
courage in casting. Ethyl Reiner and 
Walter P. Chrysler Jr., rate at least 
honorable mention for helping Miss 
Crawford raise the folding money re- 
quired to launch a production with 
thirty-six speaking parts. Some kind 
of decoration should be invented to 
reward Elia Kazan for his skill at 
keeping so many performers from 
stepping on each other’s feet, and 
Lemuel Ayers, for his elastic set, 
should be elected to the order of Jo 
Mielziner, and privileged to wear a 
feather in his cap. 

While honors are being distributed, 
an E should be reserved for the author, 
with the understanding that the letter 
stands for effort and not excellence. 
Camino Real (full title, Sixteen Blocks 
on the Camino Real) is certainly not 
excellent in either imagination or ex- 
ecution. Making a commendable effort 
to dramatize the meaning of life, Wil- 
liams, resembling a barber shop ag- 
nostic, apparently discovers that life 
has no meaning. Life, as he portrays 
it, is a runaway circus train with a 
crazy engineer at the throttle while 
the animals in the careening cars gut 
each other. 

That is a real picture of life on- 
ly as registered by the lens of a 
camera out of focus. For it presents 
only a partial view of the subject, 
like a newsreel of a circus parade that 
does not include the elephants. 

The scenes, which never merge in 
coherent drama, are enacted by a bat- 
talion of rococo characters picked from 
history, fiction and the author’s imag- 
ination. It is difficult to connect the 
performers with their roles, since the 
author frequently substitutes an in- 
cognito for the name of a real 
character. 

Joseph Anthony, as Casanova, and 
Jo Van Fleet, as Camille, are impres- 


sive in several scenes, sharing the 
dregs of disillusionment. Eli Wallach 
is pathetic as a former pugilist who 
treasures his diamond-studded cham- 
pion’s belt and golden gloves. He 
thinks he is Kilroy but his real name 
is Patsy. Frank Silvera offers a suave 
performance as a cruel and callous 
worldling who seems to be the boss 
of Camino Real. Jennie Goldstein is 
humorously repulsive as a gypsy for- 
tune teller who operates a one-gir! 
brothel, in which her own daughter 
is the odalisque. About all one can 
say is that Mr. Williams tried hard, 
but did not make the grade. 
THEOPHILUS LEwiIs 





FILMS 











CALL ME MADAM, not to mince 
words, is a wonderful screen musical. 
Originally a stage piece, hand-tailored 
to the particular talents of Ethel Mer- 
man, the movie version has had the 
good sense to import Miss Merman to 
recreate the leading role. As Sally 
Adams, widow of an oil millionaire 
and Washington hostess par excel- 
lence, who is sent to the Duchy of 
Lichtenburg as Ambassador, the star 
is her inimitable self—brassy but 
wholesome, vulgar but dignified, il- 
literate in diplomatic protocol but 
oozing good will, and altogether win- 
ning whether delivering a song or a 
badly rehearsed ambassadorial speech. 

Aiding and abetting her are two 
performers with a greater diversity of 
talent than musicals are generally able 
to command. Donald O’Connor, as 
Madame Ambassador’s self-appointed 
press attaché, is welcome as an unas- 
suming and very deft comedian even 
before he goes into some dazzlingly 
expert dance routines. And George 
Sanders, as Lichtenburg’s foreign 
minister, who is disarmingly and in- 
explicably opposed to accepting an 
American loan, unveils an accent and 
a hitherto undisplayed baritone voice 
which rival Ezio Pinza in the middle- 
aged charm department. 

Add to these assets the score of 
Irving Berlin, the stunning Techni- 
color production, some pungently 
good-humored political jokes, the ex- 
traordinarily well-paced direction of 
Walter Lang, the appealing presence 
of Vera-Ellen as the egalitarian-mind- 
ed princess, who is O’Connor’s danc- 
ing partner and romantic vis-a-vis, and 
the comic antics of the stuffy and/or 
bumbling musical comedy diplomats 
in the supporting cast. The total effect 
is inspired light entertainment for the 
family. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our 
free, illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can pub- 


lish, promote and distribute your book, as we 
have done for hundreds of other writers. All sub- 
jects considered. New authors welcomed. Write 


today for Booklet CA. It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 314 St., N.Y. 14 
In Calif.: 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 





The 
University of Notre Dame 
WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 
JUNE 22-27, 1953 


3 WORKSHOPS: Fiction— 
Poetry—The Teaching of 
Creative Writing 


STAFF: Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, 
S.J., Richard Sullivan, Rob- 
ert Fitzgerald, Anne Ford, 
John T. Frederick 


FEES: Any one Workshop, $15 
Additional Workshops, $10 
each 


ROOM AND BOARD: Facilities 
available on the campus for 
both men and women 


For particulars, write: 
Prof. Louis Hasley, Director 
The Writers’ Conference 
Notre Dame, indiana 














Sexton famous sauces 


——_ of such piquant and 
alluring flavor that leading 
chefs in clubs, hotels and fa- 
mous restaurants choose them 
—sauces skillfully blended 
and aged according to Sexton 
time honored recipes. Sauces 
for chops, fish and steaks, or 
to dress up meat-loaf and 
hamburgers. 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill. 
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NEVER WAVE AT A WAC. As in 
Call Me Madam, the leading character 
in this comedy is a notable Washing- 
ton hostess—but there the resemblance 
ends. In this case the heroine, played 
by Rosalind Russell, is a real monster 
and the atmosphere which surrounds 
her, though intended to be farcical, 
is pretty degraded. She is a poisonous 
snob, an egomaniac and a harborer of 
the conviction that, with her eminent 
position, anything she wants can be 
achieved by wire-pulling. In the proc- 
ess of acquiring this unenviable philos- 
ophy she has disposed, through the 
divorce courts, of a husband (Paul 
Douglas) with an embarrassing predi- 
lection for the simple life and or- 
dinary people as opposed to Washing- 
ton cocktail parties and VIP’s. 

As the picture opens, our heroine’s 
main concern is that the Colonel 
(William Ching) who is her candidate 
for husband No. 2 has been trans- 
ferred to SHAPE headquarters in 
Paris and into uncomfortable prox- 
imity to an attractive and aggressive 
Wac lieutenant (Hillary Brooke). As 
a counter-offensive measure, the hero- 
ine joins the Wacs with the idea of 
getting a direct commission and an 


appointment replacing the female 
menace. Instead, to her initial horror 
and ultimate regeneration, she finds 
herself being treated like an ordinary 
recruit and, to add insult to injury, 
assigned as a guinea pig to her textile 
expert ex-husband’s experiments on 
Arctic clothing for Wacs. 

These and various other disagree- 
able complications are strung together 
in shrewd and cynical conformity to 
several tried-and-true ingredients of 
so-calied popular entertainment: snob 
appeal (confirming the masses in 
their notion of how the upper crust 
lives); sex (mostly provided by Marie 
Wilson as a Wac recruit with spec- 
tacular physical endowments and an 
equally spectacular mental vacuum); 
and slapstick (subjecting the digni- 
fied leading lady to an infinite variety 
of indignities). 

Even making charitable allowances 
for comic license, the result is tawdry, 
false and irresponsible. But in line 
with H. L. Mencken’s dictum that no 
one ever went broke underestimating 
the taste of the American public it will 
probably do well at the box-office. 

(RKO) 
Morra WaALsH 





and cooperation. 


Get your copy of: 


Edited by 


Executive Editor of 
THE CATHOLIC MIND 


704 pages 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


70 East 45th St. New York 17 





COPIES ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


Due to the tremendous demand for this book, our Ist printing had been 
completely exhausted before our 2nd printing was ready. 


All back orders have been shipped. Thank you for your patience 


Thank you also for your enthusiastic interest in this book. 


All new orders will receive immediate attention. 


THE CATHOLIC MIND 
THROUGH FIFTY YEARS 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE, S.J. 


$5.00 
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TV—HATIO 








“The Search” sounds, from the title, 
as if it might be a new TV suspense. 
type melodrama or cops-and-robbers 
thriller. Actually, it’s the name select. 
ed for a video series, planned for 
presentation next fall, which Hubbel] 
Robinson Jr., CBS-TV’s Vice President 
and Director of Programs, says he 
hopes will be “the most ambitious and 
productive effort yet undertaken in 
the field of educational television.” 

Twenty-two leading universities 
throughout the country have been se- 
lected to join with CBS-TV in pre- 
senting the weekly half-hour series 
next autumn. Each program will be 
filmed in the actual location and with 
the people concerned, rather than with 
professional actors. In this way, the 
network hopes to dramatize higher 
education’s role. 

Roy Lockwood, the CBS-TV pro- 
ducer assigned to the job of bringing 
“The Search” to the TV screen, is en- 
thusiastic about the undertaking. What 
he’s aiming for, he says, is “something 
more than just a kind of news report 
about each university.” He plans, it 
possible, “to give a feeling of what 
the university is like—what it’s like to 
walk about the campus, the buildings, 
and so on, the kind of people who 
live there.” Then he added, “but we 
shall also be telling a definite story 

. what each university does par- 
ticularly well, or what it’s famous 
for, and we gave ourselves a fairly 
wide field to work in. . . either a 
research project or one of the regular 
courses.” 

One of the questions that faced the 
network in setting up a series of this 
kind was whether to work with one 
university, or a small group of uni- 
versities, or to widen the scope to 
embrace universities throughout the 
country. Sig Mickelson, Director of 
News and Public Affairs for CBS-TV, 
explained why they chose the latter 
course. “We believe,” he said, “that 
the individual differences between 
universities, the emphasis placed on 
different projects at different points 
and the different approaches to the 
same problems increased our scope 
and provided a potential for the en- 
richment which stems from broader 
collaboration in the project.” 

No one could well argue with that 
decision; but it leads to two observa- 
tions on the projected series which, 
I think, are pertinent and justified. 

The stated object of “The Search” 
is “to help the viewer adjust to his 
environment—an environment cur- 
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rently dominated by a cold war and 
the economic and_ psychological 
stresses it has created.” Yet, if you 
check off the subjects planned for 
presentation there is none announced 
which will touch on either the psycho- 
logical or the philosophical. 

“Aeronautics” (Cornell), “Oceanog- 
raphy” (Columbia), “Methods of 
Navigation” (Brown) and “Textiles” 
(North Carolina State College of Ag- 
riculture and Engineering) are in- 
cluded, along with more personal 
sciences such as “Physiological Hy- 
giene” (U. of Minnesota) and “Med- 
icine” (U. of Pennsylvania). 

Without detracting from the value 
of the areas outlined for treatment, I 
think the network might consider cov- 
ering research or education in the 
study not only of the human body 
but also of the mind and the spirit 
of man. It might be too much to ex- 
pect them to touch on ethics or natural 
theology, I suppose, but there are 
many who would question whether 
any real “adjustment to environment” 
is possible without consideration of 
these studies as the basis of a way 
of life. 

In lining up twenty-two “leading 
American universities” for the show, 
the network’s failure to include a 
single Catholic school seems a glaring 
oversight. There are numerous Catho- 
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lic graduate schools and _ institutes 
throughout the country conducting 
research fully as significant and timely 
as anything scheduied for the 
“Search” series. 

For example, where the program 
plans to tell the story of the Dramatic 
Arts Department of the University of 
North Carolina and its twice-a-year 
tours through neighboring states, CBS 
might have gone to Catholic Univer- 
sity’s Speech and Drama Department 
for an account of the activities of 
“Players, Inc.,” a barnstorming com- 
pany which has brought the classics 
not only to most of the United States 
but also to the troops serving in Korea. 

Another “Search” program will orig- 
inate at the University of Michigan’s 
“English Language Institute,” where 
foreign students learn to speak Eng- 
lish. A show similar to this one might 
have been found in the Language Lab- 
oratory at Georgetown University’s 
School of Foreign Service, with added 
interest attached to such a documen- 
tary because its students are prepar- 
ing for careers in the field of diplo- 
macy. 

Other possibilities that come to 
mind off-hand include the Arctic re- 
search conducted at Santa Clara by 
students of Father Hubbard (the 
“Glacier Priest”), the scientific dis- 
coveries made at the Institutum Divi 
Thomae at Cincinnati and Palm 
Beach, or any one of the other out- 
standing projects in progress, e.g., at 
St. Louis University or Notre Dame. 

CBS should know that Notre Dame 
laboratories gave birth to the entire 
synthetic rubber and plastics industry 
and are still unmatched in their con- 
tinuing studies of High Polymer 
Physics. In the field of Nuclear 
Physics, the South Bend university is 
in the van of those seeking the causes 
and cure of radiation sickness; and 
Notre Dame scientists are doing vital 
work in Chemistry, seeking a cure 
for the Rh factor. 

Notre Dame is just one of the 215 
Catholic colleges and universities that 
account for one-fifth of the privately 
controlled U. S. institutions of higher 
education. Many are carrying on cul- 
tural and scientific investigations that 
deserve a place on a TV program like 
“The Search.” It is surprising that 
not a single one made it. 

It would be as difficult to justify 
the exclusion of a top institution, do- 
ing outstanding or unique research, 
on the basis of its being Catholic as 
it would be unreasonable to expect 
its inclusion in the series for the same 
reason. It isn’t a question of religion 
but of suitable materials, and “The 
Search” appears to be passing over 
some wonderful possibilities, Could 
there be a blind spot in the Searcher’s 
eye? WituiaM A. CoLEMAN 
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AFRICAN MISSION needs help. Two 


priests for 100,000 pagans. Area triple 
size of Massachusetts. Roman Catholic 
Mission, Arucha, Tanganyika Territory, 
East Africa. 





"CARDINAL" INCENSE Digne Adimplere 
Finem (Ask your dealer for it). 





CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





CLERICS OF ST. VIATOR: Community of 
teaching Priests and Brothers. Interested 
High School Seniors and College Stu- 
dents should write for descriptive litera- 
ture to the Director of Vocations, 6219 
Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Dlinois. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. 
Write for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, 
— 876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, 
Ne Y¥. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—544", 6”, 64%” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free Samples, 
Mary Moore, Importer, Box 394 M, 
Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LAYETTES NEEDED for poor Mexican 
babies. Children’s clothing too. Father 
Fred, St. Helen’s Mexican Missions, 
Georgetown, Texas. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





SEND A MEDICAL KIT for $30.00 and save 
bodies and souls. Catholic Medical Mis- 
sion Board, 10 W. 17th St., N. Y. 11. 
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the Catholic Church 


in American Life 


a monthly magazine 
published by 
the Paulist Fathers 


In your Parish Rack— 
No Risk—Guaranteed—Strictly on Approval 
Order Now 
AT SPECIAL PARISH RATES 
Write to 401 W. 59th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 








* JUDGED AMERICA’S BEST CATHOLIC MAGAZINE 


ASSOCIATION 


BY THE CATHOLIC. PRESS 
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Make ANY GARDEN a PRAYER 


Grow “Our Lady’s Garden’! Crown the 
beauty of any garden, large or small, with 
flowers named to honor Mary in the cen- 
turies old popular tradition Ss, “Our 
Lady’s Earrings,” “Mary’s Bud,” many 
others. Prayer is in the intent .. . make 
gardening a prayerful work. 6 assorted 
seed packages, named to honor Mary. 
$1.00; 12 for $2.00; 25 for $4.00. A 
thoughtful gift. (Oid Garden Prayer and 
informative booklet with planting direc- 
tions with order.) Send Check or Money 
Order: 


MARY'S GARDENS 


901-A South 47th St., Philadeiphia 43, Pa. 








—— SCHOOLS —— 


District of Columbia 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


4 Catholic Institution fer the Higher 
Education ef Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 


Ohio 
GILMOUR ACADEMY 


Gates Mills (Cleveland) Chio 
Resident Preparatory School for Boys 








Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 


Dame, Indiana, Fully accredited four years college 


the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 
rural-home atmosphere 8-acre campus, educa- 
tional, cultural and physical training programs. 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Headmaster 








Brother Laurian LaForest, C.S.C. 
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Christ in Christmas 

Epitor: The following suggestions 
might prove helpful to readers who 
agreed with Mrs. Martin’s article 
about Christian Christmas cards 
(3/21) and want to do something 
about them. 

If you have last December’s cards 
available, check over those with re- 
ligious themes, and write to the card- 
house in appreciation. 

“Talk up” Christ in Christmas 
wherever possible. One Catholic book 
store in Chicago offered liturgical 
Christmas cards by mail to subscrib- 
ers after they received several in- 
quiries as to where such cards could 
be purchased. 

Obtain samples of really good 
Catholic cards and show them to your 
secular card dealer with the comment 
that that is the type of card you want 

. he may be willing to stock the 
line, but may not have been previously 
acquainted with it. 

Although this may sound contra- 
dictory, I think it is important to dis- 
courage the sweetly pietistic gooey art 
which was once the same as “relig- 
ious” art and which is still occasionally 
foisted on us in the form of boxes of 
Christmas cards in the mail. When I 
commented on one of these truly ugly 
cards in a store at Christmas time last 
year, the dealer explained, “Well, 
those are Catholic cards. ...” That 
certainly indicates it’s time Catholic 
art dealers pushed artistic liturgical 
cards into public view. 

(Mrs.) Betty SHEAHAN 

Bloomington, Ill. 


Epitor: I fully agree with the 
thoughts expressed by Mrs. Martin. 
However, I would go one step fur- 
ther and urge Mrs. Martin to include 
a list of sellers from whom cards can 
be bought. I wish I knew from whom 
to purchase the beautiful religious art 
cards some of my friends sent to me. 
Bruno J. Hartunc 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Eprror: I agree with Mrs. Martin 
that the Feast of the Incarnation is the 
appropriate time to inform our sta- 
tionery dealers that we shall want re- 
ligious Christmas cards next Decem- 
ber. But may I also submit that this 
Christmas just passed manifested, in 
my opinion, the greatest resurgence 
toward its restoration to Christ so 
far. The City of Washington has a 
heterogeneous population, and yet I 
was aware, in every shop I entered, 
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including the “five and ten,” of the 
religious motif. Many more of ow 
merchants had Nativity window 
scenes than formerly. 


Of the many cards which came to } 


our home, the majority proclaimed the 
Feast Day of the Infant King. 
(Mrs.) Mary R. Rowen 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Epiror: Mrs. Martin’s article on “Our 
Christmas cards should honor Christ” 
is very fine. It is our own fault that 
we do not have Christian Christmas 
cards. Have you ever noticed how 
dignified the Hebrew religious cards 
areP Catholics seem to be ashamed to 
send religious cards to non-Catholics, 


I have noticed that all my non-Cath. : 


olic friends and business associates 
send me very religious cards because 
I send no other kind to them. They 
like them, too. They often remark 
about them and thank me. 
L. MEEHAN 
New York City 


Neighborhood decay 
Epitor: I should like to congratulate 
you on your fine selection of articles, 
but one in particular which held my 
interest was titled, “Neighborhood de- 
cay: its causes and cure” in your issues 
of Jan. 31 and February 7, by James 
C. Downs Jr. 

I have listened to many different 
views on housing and its means of 


operating from my father, who is the | 


former Comptroller of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Jersey City; 
yet never before did I realize how a 
person’s soul could be influenced by 
the type of house in which he lives. 
James C. Downs Jr. has made the 
question “Is mass housing in multiple- 
unit buildings the solution to the 
dwelling needs of our people?” clear 
to me for now I see why it is neither 
socially nor economically sound in a 


i 


family society. What a family needs | 


today more than ever before is a 
single home. This will tend to make 
more stable and responsible citizens 
of our people. 

The parish priest and the church 
in the civic community are in natural 
positions of leadership. If this idea 
of Mr. Downs’ is accepted by the 
housing officials of America and every- 
where, I am more than sure it will 
promote the welfare of many thovu- 


' 


sands of families and many more | 


thousands of souls. 
SHEILA ANN O'BRIEN 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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